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REPORT 


ON 


CANADA AS A MARKET FOR BRITISH 
GOODS. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


It is proposed in the present report to deal principally with 
practical considerations affecting Canada as a market for British 
goods. A number of British firms have a thorough knowledge 
of the Canadian market, and to them some of the information 
will not be new, but it is believed that the report will furnish a 
review of the situation which will assist in strengthening their 
trade connections with the Dominion. 

Judging by the correspondence received by His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioners in Canada, numerous firms have only 
vague ideas as to the peculiarities and the problems of the 
Canadian market. Many houses have connections in Canada 
which might with advantage be strengthened. To these firms 
and to those who have not yet entered the market the report 
will especially appeal. 

There is no desire to belittle the efforts of British traders, 
who have helped to maintain the volume of British trade in the 
Dominion, and there is no wish to adopt the attitude that British 
firms, as a group, do not understand conditions in Canada, 
United Kingdom manufacturers know their own business better 
than anyone. It is unnecessary to tell them what a splendid 
reputation British-made goods possess the world over or that 
improved methods of marketing are desirable in several places. 
While the demands of various markets may in time become more 
standardized, to-day each market or group of markets calls 
for certain deviations from this or that standard. In Canada 
this is notable. The Canadian market must be given special 
consideration by exporters. It cannot be handled in the same 
manner as are certain other markets in the British Empire. 
The competition of, and the proximity to, the United States are, 
to some extent, responsible for that being so. 

There are grounds for doubting whether United Kingdom firms 
as a group are doing all that can be done to increase the volume 
of British trade in Canada. For that reason some of the general 
failings are discussed here and various facts are cited for guidance. 
A number of small irritating factors, each one comparatively 
trifling, perhaps, make in the aggregate a serious barrier to the 
extension of trade. The effect of this is doubly disastrous when 
it does not exist so far as our chief competitors are concerned, 
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The value of the market is materially increasing and as time 
progresses British North America will become a very important 
purchaser. 

Those firms who grow with the market will have substantial 
advantages. A number of our competitors have already grown 
with it for a considerable period. 


II—CANADA AS A MARKET FOR BRITISH GOODS. 


Analysis of the Market. 


There are five main divisions of Canada to be considered by 
the British manufacturer who desires to market his goods there, 
They are Quebec, Ontario, the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island), the Prairie Provinces 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta), and British Columbia. 
Quebec and Ontario provinces are highly industrialized and 
between them account for more than half of the industrial output 
of Canada. Ontario has an almost entirely English-speaking 
population of 3,103,000. In Quebec, of the 2,520,000 population, 
approximately 80 per cent. is French speaking. The three 
Maritime Provinces follow lumbering, fishing and agriculture as 
the principal occupations. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
wtih populations of 536,900 and 403,300 respectively, manu- 
factures account for only 28 per cent. and 36 per cent. of the net 
production. Of Prince Edward Island’s net output, 78 per 
cent. is contributed by agriculture. Its population is 87,300. 
Far more than half of the output of the Prairie Provinces is 
credited to farming. While there is a certain amount of manu- 
facturing in British Columbia, more than half is derived from 
processes associated with primary industries, especially logging 
and fishing. The populations of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia are respectively 656,400, 833,000, 
651,700 and 560,500. 

In connection with these nine provinces, or five main geo- 
graphical divisions, one must bear in mind important matters 
such as accessibility, distribution and the varying habits of the 
people. Montreal, the principal city in Quebec Province, is 
available to ocean liners, and there is considerable distribution 
to other parts of Canada from that port. Toronto is another 
inland port, on Lake Ontario, with waterway connections. Liners 
cannot reach the city, but small vessels navigate by way of a 
lake and canal route from the St. Lawrence River. The 
maximum carrying capacity of vessels using this route is 
approximately 2,200 tons with a draft of 17 ft. 

~ Halifax and St. John are ocean ports in the Maritime Provinces, 
which are particularly busy during the winter season when the 
port of Montreal is closed. Vancouver and Victoria, two ports 
on the Pacific coast, because of the Panama Canal, are playing 
an increasingly important part in developing British trade in 
Western Canada. 
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The waterway communications of the Dominion are supple- 
mented by an extensive railway mileage, operated by the Canadian 
National Railways (owned and operated by the Government) 
and by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The British exporter 
must decide the best route for the particular season of the year 
and for the particular section of the Dominion which it is desired 
to reach. 


Buying Habits. 

The buying habits of the people vary in the several sections. 
For example, Ontario consumes large quantities of canned goods ; 
Quebec does not do so. The sales of sporting goods is determined 
to some extent by the climate. Football is played in Eastern 
Canada in the spring and autumn but not in winter. Golf is 
played in British Columbia the year round. In Eastern Canada 
there is no winter play. 

A British firm selling a food product, which is a household 
word at home, has found that 75 per cent. of its sales in Canada 
are in the large centres of population; that 10 per cent. of its 
sales are with chain stores; that its best trade is in Vancouver 
and district, and that its poorest business is in Western Canada. 
While this is the experience of one firm, that of another British 
manufacturer may differ materially, even in a somewhat similar 
trade. 

A thorough test of the market is necessary for any particular 
sort of British goods. The danger to be avoided is the one of 
a Canadian sales policy at home without a first-hand knowledge 
of the problems of marketing in the Dominion. 

In certain areas the buying habits and the life of the people 
are similar to those at home. In other sections there is similarity 
to those of the United States, and in other divisions they may 
be described as purely Canadian. 

In addition to the five main geographical divisions for market- 
ing purposes, in certain trades there are still further divisions. 
In Northern Ontario, Northern Quebec, and some parts of other 
provinces, there are mining camps which deserve special considera- 
tion by British manufacturers. It is not always possible for their 
agents in Toronto or Montreal adequately to cater to the trade 
of the mining camps, which in certain industries should be 
regarded as additional areas for representation. 

One is therefore confronted with an extensive market of 
3,729,665 square miles, slightly larger than the United States, 
with distinct divisions each with its peculiarities. Over this 
large area is scattered a population of approximately 9,364,000. 


Important Considerations. 


Canada differs from other markets in two vital respects, 
namely, the extent of Canadian industrial production and the 
competition of the United States at the closest possible range. 
In the United Kingdom it is still customary to regard 
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Canada principally as an agricultural country. But while its 
agricultural development is proceeding at a rapid pace its indus- 
trial production has made great strides. In 1925 the value of 
the field crops was $1,153,394,000. The net value of industrial 
production in the same year was $1,311,025,000. The strength 
of Canadian industry, therefore, must not be overlooked when 
considering the Dominion as a market for British goods. 


Foreign Competition. 


The second consideration is the competition of the United 
States. That country has obvious advantages due to its proxi- 
mity and to the fact that the standard of living, styles and 
habits of the people are somewhat similar. In addition, a large 
sum of United States capital has been invested in the Dominion 
during the past few years. These funds have been directed 
principally to the establishment of branch works, especially in 
the case of the motor car industry, the artificial abrasive industry, 
automobile accessories, patent medicines, car construction, refined 
petroleum, and rubber. By the establishment of branch works 
United States firms are able to give the Canadian market intimate 
treatment to avoid the payment of Canadian customs duties on 
finished articles sold in Canada, and to secure the benefits of 
British preferential tariffs in their export trade from Canada. 
British manufacturers have to reckon with this keen competition 
in Canada and with the gradual increase of exports from United 
States branch works in the Dominion to other overseas markets. 

Various estimates have been made of the number of United 
States branch works, and it is safe to assert there are at least 
600. Some are small and others rank among the largest in Canada. 
The majority are assembling works but not a few produce in 
Canada an important percentage of the finished product. These 
works, as a group, are a vital trade factor and influence purchasing. 
The parent company, in the United States, frequently makes 
buying arrangements for both works. In other instances the 
Canadian works are more or less independent in the matter of 
buying. There is naturally a tendency to encourage the employ- 
ment of works managers and expert mechanics who have had 
experience in the industry in the United States. This, in turn, 
often influences the purchase of United States machinery, 
equipment and supplies. While no one desires to minimize 
the value of the contribution of the United States of America 
to the industrial development of Canada, the British manu- 
facturer must not overlook its importance when he comes to sell 
his goods in the Dominion. 

In Canada, therefore, the British manufacturer has one of 
the most difficult markets. If that fact is recognized it will assist 
materially in dealing with the situation. Occasionally British 
manufacturers in the past have approached the Canadian market 
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without that knowledge. Unsuitable marketing policies have 
been adopted with consequent financial losses and disappoint- 
ment, Not a few British manufacturers can attribute their 
non-success in Canada to the facts that they have not a thorough 
knowledge of its conditions and have failed to institute a definite 
and suitable selling policy. 


Effects of Climate. 


The climate, with extremes of heat and cold, has an important 
bearing on trade. In the northernmost sections the winter 
temperature is often well below zero. Hot summer weather 
is experienced. In such a vast country one naturally has a 
wide range of temperatures. The exporter must consider the 
suitable shipping route, owing to the closing of certain ports 
in winter because of ice conditions. He must pack goods to 
withstand the effects of extreme temperatures. He should be 
ready to accept the advice of trusted local representatives in 
such matters. Water paints, for example, must be stored in 
heated warehouses during the winter. Machinery must provide, 
if moisture is concerned, for prevention of freezing. Water 
meters must be designed to withstand frost conditions. Weights 
of winter suitings, as a rule, are lighter than is general at honte, 
and overcoatings are heavier. This is because of the high tempera- 
tures maintained indoors and the low temperatures outside. 
The lightest weights of underwear are worn in the summer. 
Very heavy underwear is not in demand at any season. 


Quebec Province. 


Quebec province is served principally by the two railway 
systems and by the ports of Quebec and Montreal in summer and 
by Halifax and St. John and certain United States ports in 
the winter. The navigation season on the St. Lawrence River, 
on which Quebec and Montreal are situated, is approximately 
from mid-April till mid-November. The City of Montreal is 
the most important marketing and distribution centre. There 
the French speaking population is about 60 per cent., whereas 
in the Province of Quebec, as a whole, it is 80 per cent. 

The average French-Canadian speaks English and French, 
and business is done in the two languages. Both languages are 
officially spoken in the House of Commons at Ottawa and at 
Quebec City. Public notices and daily newspapers are published 
in the two languages. Cinema film titles and radio announcements 
are also made in English and French. The British salesman who 
is able to speak both languages has a decided advantage. 
Instructions for the use of machinery sold in Quebec Province 
should be in two languages. British firms who are selling what 
may be termed “every-day merchandise”’ should have their 
labels and instructions for household use printed both in English 
and French. This is done by practically all firms doing any 
business of consequence in Quebec Province. British firms who 
are already established here, and who are selling merchandise to 
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the wholesale and retail trade are, almost without exception, fol- 
lowing this practice. The attitude of the average French-Canadian 
buyer is that salesmen who solicit his custom should at least 
recognize his place in Canadian life and his language. A moderate 
knowledge of French is sufficient and is undoubtedly of assistance 
in selling goods. 

In addition to Montreal, in Quebec Province, is also the City 
of Quebec, the capital, and other communities such as Three 
Rivers, Sherbrooke, Granby and St. John’s, which cater not only 
to an urban population but also to surrounding rural districts. 
In certain trades British manufacturers will be able to confine 
their attention to Montreal. In others, their representatives 
will have to travel throughout the province. The sale of store 
merchandise may often be transacted throughout the province. 
from the City of Montreal. The sale of equipment and machinery 
must usually be done by calling at works in various sections of the 
province. Here, as in other matters, only an examination of the 
market will be able to determine the correct policy. 


Ontario. 

In Ontario the industrial area is fairly concentrated in the 
western section of the province, although several important 
industries are situated in Eastern Ontario. Toronto and Hamilton 
are the homes of most industries, many of them of extensive 
proportions. They are also the largest distribution centres. 
Other cities in the province, such as London, act as distributors 
for certain sections in certain trades. Generally speaking, 
Ontario is the most compact and least difficult province for the 
salesman to cover, although Quebec may possibly be linked 
with Ontario in that regard. Its population is principally 
English-speaking. The Northern Ontario mining camps, which 
are rapidly developing and which consume large quantities of 
provisions and mining machinery, are supplied principally from 
Toronto and Montreal. British firms who have a definite interest 
in selling to mining camps should, in the writer’s opinion, have 
a resident representative in the district. 


The Maritime Provinces. 

The three Maritime Provinces have experienced certain 
difficulties in recent years in connection with the marketing 
of their products, and as a consequence the purchasing power 
of that section has not increased materially. At the same time 
there is a tendency on the part of British firms to overlook the 
fact that these three provinces have a population of 1,027,500, 
that there are several industries to be supplied, and many old 
and reliable establishments who are purchasers of British goods 
when offered. The extensive works of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation are in Nova Scotia. The value to British manu- 
facturers of the Maritime Provinces should not be over-emphasized, 
but they do not appear to have had sufficient attention by British 
manufacturers as a group in the past. It is desirable that the 
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British exporter, in many tradés at least, should test this particular 
section of the country for sales. 


The Prairie Provinces. 


The Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
form a complete economic unit. They are separated from the 
industrial area of Eastern Canada by a thousand miles of un- 
developed country, and in some respects their interests are 
divergent from those of the older parts of the Dominion. 

A large proportion of the people is engaged in agricultural 
production. Manufacturing industries are few, the most 
important being concerned with the development of the resources 
of the country, such as flour-milling and meat-packing. 

Winnipeg, the largest city, is principally a distributing centre. 
At one time all three provinces were tributary to it, but with 
the growth of Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, and 
the opening of the Panama Canal, with the resultant distribution 
of goods through the Port of Vancouver, some of its business has 
declined. 

It follows that the Prairies provide a market mainly for 
manufactured articles, and that their purchasing power is largely 
dependent upon the success of agriculture. 

Some development in the mineral industry of Manitoba is 
anticipated in the near future, while the coal mining industry 
in Alberta and the increasing number of oil exploration companies 
in that province already provide a considerable market for mine 
supplies. 


British Columbia. 


British Columbia, formerly the most inaccessible province 
of the Dominion, is now one of the most easily reached. Since 
the opening of the Panama Canal direct steamship services have 
been instituted between certain British ports and Vancouver, 
and goods can often be delivered there more quickly by the all- 
sea route than via Montreal across the continent. 

Vancouver is the principal city of importance in the province. 
It has developed rapidly during the last few years as a grain 
export port, and a number of small secondary manufacturing 
industries have been established. Nevertheless, its principal 
business is concerned with the development of the natural 
resources of the province, lumbering, mining, fish canning and 
agriculture. These industries are supplied by distributing houses 
in the city, many of which, owing to cheap water rates, can now 
extend their activities to Alberta and parts of Saskatchewan in 
competition with Winnipeg. The recent increase of shipping 
in the port of Vancouver has brought additional industries in 
the way of dry dock and ship-repairing facilities. 

The climate of the coastal section of British Columbia is 
unlike the rest of Canada in that it is mild and more lke that 
experienced in England. This, in addition to the fact that many 
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English people have settled there, makes it a market for certain 
British lines which do not find a ready sale elsewhere, and it is 
one therefore that is worthy of the attention of manufacturers. 
As the population of the province is only about 560,000 its 
consuming power is limited. 


Methods of Representation. 


The necessity for adequate representation in Canada is of 
vital importance. British firms have adopted, with varying 
success, several methods of representation. The principal are :— 


(a) Branch works. 

(6) Branch office and sales organization. 

(c) Agents working on a commission basis. 

(d) Joint representation with other firms on an agency or 
branch basis. 

(e) Periodical visits of representatives from United Kingdom. 


Branch Works. 


It is often asked why there is not a greater number of branch 
works in Canada of British firms. One of the principal reasons 
for the substantial investment of the United States in branch 
factories is the desire to secure, as Canadian manufacturers, 
the benefits of British preferential tariffs. This is not a reason 
for the establishment of British branch works. In the majority 
of cases it will probably be found that British manufacturers 
are able to export from their home works and do a profitable 
business 1n Canada. In certain industries, for various reasons, 
branch works of some sort may be necessary in order to transact 
a business of permanence and value. It has been pointed out 
in previous reports that many British firms might give careful 
consideration to the question of establishing a branch works 
in conjunction with an adequate selling organization. If, after 
the most searching investigation, this course should be chosen, 
the firm may find it desirable to limit its initial operations to the 
assembling or manufacture locally of staples in every day demand 
in the Dominion, utilizing the distributing organization of the 
local branch factory for the sale of the firm’s more specialized 
finished products, which can be imported from the home factory, 
along with such semi-finished products or parts as are necessary. 

In deciding to establish branch works, one of the first questions 
demanding consideration is whether it is more satisfactory to 
start an entirely new organization or to proceed by associating 
British capital and experience with those of an existing Canadian 
organization. A definite recommendation cannot be made in 
regard to a matter of this kind, but there are many advantages 
in adopting the latter course. On more than one occasion the 
non-success of British manufacturing concerns overseas has been 
due in a large degree to the failure of the administration in the 
United Kingdom, and sometimes also locally, rightly to interpret 
the local atmosphere. Policies admirable in conception and 
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capable of being carried out successfully in the United Kingdom, 
are not necessarily to be so regarded where an overseas branch 
is concerned. Unless after full investigation the administration 
in the United Kingdom have a thorough grasp of the problems 
demanding solution, based on a knowledge of local conditions, 
and are prepared to give to the overseas administration a voice 
in matters of policy, and a wide measure of authority, it will be 
a matter for surprise if any marked degree of success is achieved, 

Several British firms have acquired an interest in Canadian 
manufacturing firms. In these cases the British firms do not 
export to Canada. 


Branch Offices. | 

Many firms have established their own branches (other than 
works) in the Dominion. Sometimes the branch has been in 
charge of a manager, with control of salesmen, and stocks at 
one or more points. This policy has been adopted in trades 
such as tool steel, food products, chemicals, dyestuffs, etc. In 
other cases, the Canadian branch has had the benefit of repair 
shops. Trades which have followed this policy have included 
machine tools, electric motors and other machinery and equipment 
lines. Under such a policy it is necessary to have an adequate 
selling organization, stocks at important points and total over- 
head expenses in proper relation to business available. Several 
firms have allowed their rentals, salaries and general expenses 
to overshadow the volume of business transacted. Others have 
carried stocks much in excess of actual requirements. In short, 
costly mistakes have been made. They can be avoided in future, 
as a rule, by a proper survey of the market and the application 
of a suitable policy. 

Another branch office method is to place a manager in charge 
of stocks and to allow wholesale houses to do the distribution. 
The British firm’s own staff do ‘“‘ detail work ’’ among the retailers, 
and the orders are filled by the wholesale firms. This policy 
has been adopted by several firms in the foodstuffs and proprietary 
articles trades. 


Agents on Commission. 

The largest number of British firms are represented by agents 
working on a commission basis. A very large number of British 
firms are represented in Canada by commission agents, and it is, 
therefore, proposed to record here some of the main considerations 
in doing business through that medium. My previous reports 
have dealt with these matters, but in view of the losses which some 
British firms have sustained in recent years through the appoint- 
ment of unsuitable agents, or because suitable agents have not 
received the proper support, it is believed repetition of these points 
will be of service at this time. 

When comparing the extent of a competitor's business with 
that obtained by their own Canadian agency, the United Kingdom 
firm should also consider the measure of support afforded their 
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local representative as compared with that given, say, by a 
United States house. The United States firm, while sometimes 
making mistakes, usually appoint a good man as agent. . They 
allow him adequate expenses (a matter which is still a complaint 
of many representatives of United Kingdom firms), and they 
allow him considerable freedom of action. It is obvious that a 
man hampered by inadequate allowances and other restrictions 
is at a great disadvantage in competition with a man who can 
act in many matters almost as a principal of the firm. There is 
little danger of unsatisfactory reaction upon the United Kingdom 
firm if the right man is appointed. British trade here has 
undoubtedly suffered by the appointment, in many instances, 
of unsuitable local representatives. A number of agents have 
carried goods of which they have little knowledge. As a conse- 
quence many British firms complain of the lack of results and 
the waste of energy and money in endeavouring to develop 
Canadian business. The reflection is as often as not on Canada, 
and this is unfortunate. To overcome this it is necessary that 
more judgment be used. This would prevent firms constantly 
changing agents or abandoning the market altogether. 

The right man as agent, with the fullest possible support 
from the head office, is the keynote of the situation. It is not 
often difficult for our firms to satisfy themselves as to the suit- 
ability of representation, and the financial and other arrangements 
made should always be satisfactory to British firms. 

The experience of His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners has 
been that among the numerous local applicants, firms and 
individuals, applying for United Kingdom agencies are many 
who are quite unsuitable for the representation of British trade 
in Canada. It would appear to be desirable, and in the best interests 
of United Kingdom firms, were they to consult the Trade Com- 
missioners before making appointments of local agents. It is 
not sufficient for a prospective agent to state in his correspondence 
that a firm’s name has been obtained from the Trade Com- 
missioner’s office, because in some cases he may have obtained 
names and addresses from trade journals on file in the reading 
room and at the same time failed to register his requirements, 
references, etc., with the Trade Commissioner. 

The appointment of a good local agent means much towards 
success. Poor representation not only harms the business and 
prospects of the individual firm, but also of United Kingdom 
trade generally. Here is an actual example: The Canadian 
agency of a United Kingdom house was placed in the hands of 
aman who had no knowledge of the line he was selling, no 
experience in the trade, and an inadequate connection with the 
trade. His sales for six months were very small; he sub-let 
his agency. Finally the agency was placed with first-class 
representation, with the result that within one year the value 
of the United Kingdom firm’s sales in this market had increased 
substantially. 
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There are occasions when business conditions are poor 
and the Canadian representatives of british firms find it 
impossible to secure a_ satisfactory volume for their prin- 
cipals. During periods of trade depression it is not advisable 
or desirable to sever connections with a good local agent, as some 
British firms did, for example, at the outbreak of the Great War. 
A satisfactory local agent is an excellent asset, and it is far better 
policy to make some arrangement to retain his services even when 
a dull business period arrives. This is done by our principal 
competitors. A Toronto agency, for instance, was paid a sub- 
stantial monthly retainer by a German house in New York, 
one of their principals, despite the fact that business was not 
obtainable in Canada in their line for a considerable period. 
The German house wrote the Toronto firm saying: “ Even if 
you cannot sell goods at present your experience and knowledge 
of the market are of value to us. Send us a detailed monthly 
report of conditions and the outlook in our line.” 


Other reports with regard to the Canadian market have pointed 
out the heavy expenses involved in doing business in Canada. 
Travelling entails considerable mileage and substantial costs. 
Office help is expensive, and even such services as those of the 
office charwonran, window cleaner, etc., are more costly than in 
the United Kingdom. These and similar matters must be recog- 
nized when making arrangements with local agents for representa- 
tion. 


After an agent has built up a good business for a British 
‘firm every consideration should be given to his efforts. It has 
sometimes occurred that a firm have given their agency to a 
Canadian house who have gradually worked up a good business ; 
then the british house have taken the agency away, placing it 
elsewhere or handling the business direct. A good agent usually 
does considerable missionary work for his principals, sometimes 
extending over several years, before results of any great value 
accrue. That it is unfair to withdraw the agency, unless for a 
breach of faith or of a contract or other serious cause on the part 
of the agent, is obvious. 


Commissions Paid.—The commissions paid vary from 24 to 
3 per cent. in the textile trades to as high as 15 and 20 per cent. 
in trades which require considerable missionary work. The 
British firm occasionally allows the agent a contribution towards 
his office and travelling expenses. This is not a general practice 
and is recommended only when a first-class agent is secured 
and the actual or likely volume of trade warrants such an 
expenditure. The following table gives a general idea of the 
commissions paid to manufacturers’ agents :— 
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Per cent. Per cent. 

Textiles (piece goods) .. 1$ to 3 Garments (made up) ..) 5 (to 7% 
Heavy machinery. . aa 10* Fancy leather gpoce = 10 
Steel, and other metals .. 10 Jewellery . i 10 
Hardware (heavy) and shelf 5 to 10 Electro- -plate, etc. 5 15 
Hardware Specialties .. 15 Chinaware, etc. .. : are 
Drugs and druggists’ Boots and shoes .. 3 6 

sundries . 7$ to 15 Chemicals (in carloads) .. 24 
Proprietary and ‘branded Chemicals (other than in 

articles i; eet 1 5 a is | carloads) 5 Sa late 
Foodstuffs (not in bulk). st Mind Wa, 

+ Average. * Minimum, 


Complaints have been heard as to long delay on the part 
of United Kingdom firms in sending commissions to their 
agents. Cases have come to my notice of delays ranging from 
6 to 18 months. This practice tends to drive good agents to 
competitors. Many British firms pay just as promptly as foreign 
firms, and the commissions are as substantial as in the case of their 
competitors, but there still remains a just cause for complaint 
in particular cases. 


Commissions and Depariment Stores. —Several important 
Canadian retail houses, including certain department stores as 
well as other importers, during recent years have endeavoured 
to eliminate the local agent from their transactions with British 
manufacturers. The Canadian buyers desire to purchase at the 
best price, but the resident representative of the British firm 
has a strong claim to the consideration of his principals in this 
matter. The most satisfactory method, and one which is in 
operation in many Cases, is for the local representative to receive 
commission on all business received by his principals from Canada. 
When important retailers and other importers insist on dealing 
direct with British manufacturers, a reduced commission should, 
in the writer’s opinion, be allowed to the resident agent on that 
business. The matter is reaching a stage at which the British 
manufacturers will have to formulate a general policy. 


Joint Representation.—The fourth method of representation 
is a joint arrangement among non-competitive firms. This has 
‘been tried with some degree of success, and my belief is that in 
this method, properly operated, lies considerable hope for the 
expansion of British trade. 


The machinery and engineering trades appear to offer a 
good field. Three of the factors which have operated in the 
past against greater business are the lack of sufficient local 
representation and active salesmanship, the failure of United 
Kingdom manufacturers to keep in constant touch with those 
who have purchased their machines, and the inability to effect 
repairs and supply spare parts at short notice. While the business 
in any one line may not be large enough to justify the establish- 
ment of a proper local organization, which should remove the 
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difficulties noted, it might prove feasible for several manufacturers 
of non-competitive machinery to have joint representation here, 
with a technical man to look after repairs, a good sales organization 
which would adopt the American “ follow-up” system, as it is 
termed, and a stock of the spare parts which are most likely 
to be needed. Unless some such system is adopted, it is to be 
feared that the imports of United Kingdom machinery into this 
market will become smaller. 

In addition to the engineering trades many other groups of 
non-competitive firms serving the same group of customers 
would make a good basis for representation in this way. 

Several British firms who have either Canadian branch 
factories or offices are in a position to represent other British 
firms. The maker of a food product has, we will say, a factory 
in Montreal, accommodation for stocks in the principal cities of 
Canada, a thorough knowledge of the Canadian market, and a 
selling force which is calling regularly on the wholesale or retail 
trade. In relation to its volume of business its overhead expenses 
may be comparatively high. By undertaking the representation 
of other British firms in somewhat similar lines the overhead 
expenses of the firm already established here are reduced and a 
good selling organization is provided for other British firms at 
comparatively low cost. This policy, I believe, deserves the 
serious consideration of British firms doing a business in Canada 
and of those who wish to establish trade connections here. In 
a certain trade, from eight to ten British firms are competing 
for the Canadian business, which might be sufficient to make a 
respectable profit for two firms. All have their own branches, 
salaried managers and salesmen, and stocks are carried. To 
secure a recent order the representatives of all the firms called 
on the buyer, having travelled in the aggregate several thousands 
of miles to do so. The total expenses of the eight*or ten British 
travellers exceeded by a considerable sum the value of the order, 
which was given to one of the firms. The contention of these 
British firms may be that they cannot expect to make money 
in every market, but they hope to secure a small share of the 
business in each. While I have no desire to recommend a selling 
combination in such a competitive group there is a problem 
involved which at least deserves consideration. In non-com- 
petitive groups, the Canadian market would probably yield more 
business to joint selling organizations. Two of the possible dangers 
are the selection of an unsuitable manager who has a _ poor 
knowledge of the Canadian market and excessive overhead 
expenses. 


Visits from Home,—Several British firms have depended for 
their Canadian trade entirely on visits of their representatives 
once a year or less frequently. In a few trades this policy is 
successful. When the total volume of business is not substantial, 
or the total number of customers is comparatively small, periodical 
visits may suffice. The main disadvantage is the lack of contact 
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with customers during the period between visits. Only in certain 
trades can the British manufacturer afford to allow such a “ selling 
gap ’’ to exist. 


Resident Buyers in London. 

A considerable volume of business is transacted by resident 
buyers in London of Canadian firms, and by buyers who visit 
the United Kingdom once or twiceannually. Generally speaking, 
the resident buying houses are associated with the large Canadian 
departmental stores, although several steamship and industrial 
companies have buying offices in the United Kingdom. These 
facts do not materially change the necessity in any trade for 
adequate representation in Canada. Indeed, in many trades 
there should be local representation of the British firm as well 
as close contact with the London buying house and the Canadian 
buyers who visit the United Kingdom. 


Division of Territory. 

In considering the division of the Canadian territory for 
representation one must bear in mind the main divisions of the 
country, outlined previously, and the trades concerned. In 
most cases at least two agents should be appointed, one in Eastern 
and one in Western Canada. In certain instances, three or even 
four agents will be required, namely, at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Some trades will require, in addition, 
sub-agents in districts such as Northern Ontario, Northern Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces. In most trades equally as much 
business should come out of the Toronto as out of the Montreal 
district. A British firm, therefore, should be certain, if the 
Toronto agency claims ability to sell in the Montreal district 
also, that the Toronto agent actually does visit the Montreal 
district frequently or has a branch in that area. Frequently 
the Montreal agent can attend to the Maritime Provinces as 
well as his own district. A few agency firms have branches 
throughout Canada. Some have adequate facilities to cover 
Eastern Canada only, and some are fitted only to cater to the 
trade of Western Canada. In comparatively rare instances, an 
agent is able to cover the whole of the country, which means 
that he must be on the road from seven to ten months of the 
year, unless he has branch agencies. In other cases, a British 
firm might be well served by a Canadian agent who would pay 
occasional visits to the principal cities, and who would have local 
firms reporting regularly to him as to prospects. This policy, 
for example, would work well in a case such as steam turbines, 
in which the number of trade openings in any one year is com- 
paratively small. 

The territory should be, as a rule, well divided, unless for 
exceptional reasons, due to the ability and facilities of the agency 
firm or to the type of goods to be handled. 

When one remembers the extensive areas in Eastern Canada 
to be covered during the course of the year, it is hardly surprising 
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that many agents cannot afford to visit Western Canada at all, 
and that the majority of those who do, make the trip only once 
or twice a year. 

Even those British manufacturers represented at present 
in Eastern Canada for the whole of the Dominion may desire 
to consider and discuss with their agents whether all the available 
business in the West is being secured and whether it is desirable 
to have resident representation in Western Canada. 

The best method of doing business in Western Canada is 
by resident agents or by branch offices of Eastern Canadian agents. 
Of these two the former is, as a rule, the more satisfactory method, 
Experience shows that there is a tendency among the Western 
buyers, when all other things are equal, to place their orders 
with local agents, and as there are a number of suitable firms, 
particularly in Winnipeg and Vancouver, this is a tendency of 
which advantage might well be taken. For such representation, 
whether in Winnipeg or Vancouver or both, by agents on com- 
mission, there would be no additional expense, and it is probable 
that any additional trouble would be more than repaid by the 
increased business that would result. 


New York Agencies. . 


Reference has been made in recent reports to the practice 
of certain United Kingdom firms who handle the business in 
Canada through agents or branches in New York. While in 
some trades this may prove a satisfactory method, as a general 
rule British trade in Canada is better served by separate agencies 
for the Dominion and the United States. The fact that United 
States firms, who are so much nearer to Canada than are United 
Kingdom houses, often establish separate Canadian agencies 
rather than do the business from their headquarters in the 
United States, tends to strengthen this contention. It will do no 
harm for British firms to review their position in this respect. 
In many cases, the present arrangement would probably stand ; 
in others a change would be found desirable. 

In recent years a number of British firms previously doing 
their Canadian business through New York have established, 
with good results, agencies in Canada to handle their business 
in that market. 


Personal Investigation of Market. 


Experience has proved that a personal investigation of the 
market is the best possible method to decide its possibilities. 
This has been the advice of His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners 
for some years past, and in recent years they have had the pleasure 
of meeting a large number of British manufacturers who have 
visited the Dominion in order to survey its prospects in particular 
trades. The first-hand knowledge is of the utmost value. The 
market may be judged from the manufacturers’ standpoint, 
and a greater value is given to his later reading of reports of 
Canadian trade. 
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The visits also strengthen the relations between the firm 
and their Canadian agents. They are every day occurrences 
for the United States business man who frequently travels a 
distance equally as great, if not greater than is the Atlantic 
crossing. The tendency of late has been for a larger number. 
of British representatives to examine the Canadian market, 
but on the whole the trips have been too infrequent and have 
not been sponsored by a sufficient number of firms. Ample 
time should be allowed so that a proper appreciation of the 
market may be obtained rather than the incorrect impressions 
which are often gained from a hasty trip. British representatives 
are assured of a cordial welcome and every assistance from the 
business community of Canada. I trust in the near future 
visits to Canada of parties of commercial, industrial and financial 
men from the British Isles, will be made. 


Many of the visiting representatives of British firms call 
upon His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners. While they may have 
trade connections it is often possible for the Trade Commissioners 
to afford information of value during their visits. It would 
be a matter of gratification to the Trade Commissioners were 
all the representatives of United Kingdom firms visiting Canada 
to give those officers an opportunity of assisting them 


Duration of Visits. 


In certain instances a British manufacturer may be compelled 
to decide, after a personal examination of the market, that it 
does not offer suitable trade opportunities. Even so it is worth 
the expenditure to know definitely that a certain market is of 
no value. The itinerary to be followed by a visiting manufacturer 
depends to some extent as to whether he proposes merely to 
make a survey orto sell goods. The particular trade in which he 
is engaged is also a factor and the season at which the country 
is visited is another consideration. 


The trip from Halifax or St. John on the Atlantic Coast to 
Vancouver on the Pacific Coast, occupies approximately six days. 
Those who enter Canada by way of Montreal may make the trip 
to Vancouver in five days and to Halifax or St. John in about one 
day. Those who come by way of New York will have approxi- 
mately a 14 hours’ journey to Toronto or Montreal. To visit 
six of the principal cities, namely, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Halifax and St. John, and to spend two days in each, 
will occupy approximately 24 days. This itinerary does not 
include important cities in Western Ontario, such as Hamilton, 
London, Kitchener, Brantford and Windsor, nor does it include 
the Northern Quebec or Northern Ontario mining fields. Other 
important points that certain manufacturers may desire to visit 
are Quebec City, Victoria (B.C.), and the smaller cities of Quebec 
Province, the Maritime Provinces and important points in the 
Prairie Provinces, such as Edmonton, Calgary and Regina. 
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On his way west from Montreal or Toronto the manufacturer 
does not pass through the populated and industrial section of 
Ontario, which is situated to the south of the main trans- 
continental line, and requires a separate visit. He, therefore, 
has to travel a distance of 1,411 miles before he reaches the first 
city in the Western Territory he desires to cover, Winnipeg. 
The distance from Winnipeg to Vancouver, the most westerly 
city of importance, is 1,474 miles, and there are several cities 
in between, not always on the direct route, at which he may wish 
to stop. It may be estimated that a representative making such 
a trip covers, in the course of his journey, almost 6,000 miles. 
In question of time the direct journey from Montreal to Van- 
couver takes five nights and four days, so taking into consideration 
the number of stops to be made, it is probable that he spends 
about twelve nights and eight days on the train. 

A period of not less than three weeks should be allowed 
for a market investigation or selling trip. The most suitable 
period, as a rule, is from four to eight weeks. Some manufacturers 
who have made a thorough survey of the market have taken as 
long as from four to six months. 


Cost of Travelling. 


The cost of the journey varies according to the steamship 
and hotel accommodation chosen and the standard of living. 
Generally, travelling and subsistence costs are considerably 
higher in Canada than at home. Many firms allow a subsistence 
rate of $10 per day to cover hotel, meals and small miscellaneous 
expenses. “At this rate three weeks in Canada would mean the 
expenditure of $210, to which must be added the minimum 
steamship fares of approximately $300 and the return railway 
fares and train sleeping accommodation across Canada of $226. 
Add miscellaneous expenses of, say, $64, and we have a total of 
$800, which may be considered as a rough estimate on which a 
manufacturer may base the cost of a five weeks trip, allowing 
two weeks for the ocean passages. This should be regarded as 
the minimum amount. 

The expenses of a manufacturer or agent from Montreal to 
Western Canada have been estimated by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners in Western Canada :— 


(a) As far as Winnipeg. 


(b) To Vancouver, calling at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton and Calgary en route. 


$ 
(a) Montreal to Winnipeg and return railway fare (low 

rate for certain seasons) an - a a 72 
Sleeping accommodation on train oy iby we 28 
Meals on train .. a in ce “8 i, 20 
Handling baggage and incidentals... ~ aS 5 
21 days’ living expenses at Winnipeg a ite 189 
Sample room if required >. on a es 42 
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$ 

(b) Montreal to Vancouver, calling at intermediate 
points and return; railway fare (lowest rate) .. 133 
Sleeping accommodation on train .. " = 56 
Meals on train .. oS re oe a AM 50 
Handling baggage and incidentals... 3 ~e! 18 
35 days’ living expenses in cities + AF Verma 
Sample rooms if required (say) 3 is i 60 
$632 


In order to pay these out of pocket expenses, earn a fair 
sum for his services, and pay a proportion of the maintenance of 
his office in Montreal, an agent making trip (a) would require 
to sell goods at least to a value of $15,000, reckoning his com- 
mission at 5 per cent., or to a value of $30,000 if his commission 
were 24 per cent., and if making trip (6) would require to sell 
goods at least to a value of $24,000 at 5 per cent. commission, 
or $48,000 at 23 per cent. commission. The value of an agent’s 
services for the purpose of these examples has been placed at 
$350 per month. An allowance of $9 per day for hotel, room 
and meals has been included. No allowance has been made for 
the entertainment of customers, which is frequently desirable. 

These few observations will give a rough idea as to the territory 
which may be covered, the time which will be occupied and the 
cost. These data are of interest to the manufacturer who proposes 
a visit, and should be borne in mind by him in connection with 
the work of his resident Canadian agent. 


Transient Traders. 


During the past few years the representatives of several 
men’s outfitters have made periodical visits to Canada. They 
usually carry samples of cloth or garments and sell direct to the 
consumer. They circularize a selected list of residents in the 
more important cities, stating the goods they have to sell, the 
date on which they will be in a particular city, and the hotel at 
which the samples may be seen. This direct trade between the 
British merchant or manufacturer and the consumer is subject 
to certain restrictions in many municipalities. In Montreal, 
for example, such a trader must not transact business before 
a tax of not more than $300 has been paid to the City Treasurer. 
In some cases the British firm has found the business profitable in 
spite of these taxes. In other instances it has been decided 
not to do business. Detailed information may be secured from 
the Department of Overseas Trade. The taxes do not apply 
to commercial travellers of British firms except in so far as they 
may attempt to do a retail business in premises occupied by them. 
The ordinary commercial traveller is not affected by such 
legislation. 


Samples. 

Visits with Samples—A great deal of inconvenience and 
financial loss have been borne by manufacturers who have visited 
Canada withsamples. It is suggested, therefore, that the Canadian 
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regulations governing the matter should have the especial 
attention of British firms who propose to send representatives 
on selling trips to the North American continent. The Canadian 
Government have taken steps on several occasions to encourage 
passenger and freight traffic from the United Kingdom direct 
to Canadian ports. They do not encourage the traffic to Canada 
by way of United States ports. 

Travelling salesmen from the United Kingdom on landing 
in Canada and making a deposit to secure the duty on their 
samples may have the samples stamped and identified by Customs 
officials at the port at which such deposit is made, so that if 
they are proceeding to another country and wish to re-enter 
Canada with the original samples they may do so without a further 
deposit. If the samples are not stamped and identified a further 
deposit of payment of duty will be required on re-entry into 
Canada. On proof of the re-exportation of such samples the 
deposit thereon will be refunded. 

When the representative of a British firm enters Canada 
with his samples by way of the United States, duty is levied 
on the British samples on entering Canada, just as duty is levied 
on all United States samples entering Canada. The Canadian 
Government admit samples of British origin coming direct to 
Canadian ports free of duty, so that British firms have a consider- 
able advantage if their samples arrive in Canada direct. 

When samples are brought from the United Kingdom and 
a part only of an imported consignment is re-exported, no 
refund is made in respect of such part or proportion of the duty 
deposited at importation. Neither in a case where a bond in 
lieu of a deposit has been given to secure the duty is the duty 
waived on the re-exported part. The repayment of duty or 
cancellation of a bond takes place only when the whole of the 
samples are re-exported. Observation of these regulations will 
prevent considerable annoyance and expense. 

As a number of British firms combine their survey or selling 
trips to Canada and the United States it may be noted here that 
the Tariff Act of the United States provides that samples solely 
for use in taking orders for merchandise when not imported for 
sale or for sale on approval, are admitted into the United States 
without the payment of duty, under bond, for their exportation 
within six months from the date of importation. The bond 
must be equivalent to double the estimated duty, and shall 
not be less than $100. It matters not whether the representative 
sails for England from a United States or a Canadian port. 

British firms sometimes bring their samples to Canada and 
forward another set direct to the United States for use when doing 
business in that country. 


Samples sent to Customers.—In the event of samples being 
forwarded to firms in Canada, United Kingdom firms should 
state whether or not they are sent free of cost to the Canadian 
firm, In either case correct invoices must be forwarded in tripli- 
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cate, two for the Customs Department and one for the importer. 
Competitors of United Kingdom firms in this market furnish 
samples free in the majority of cases, and when the merchandise 
is not of exceptionally substantial value. 


Dry Goods Samples.—The furnishing of samples of dry goods 
by British manufacturers to their agents in Western Canada 
and to the wholesale trade, was the subject of a recent report 
by the Deputy Trade Commissioner. While it is difficult to 
speak in general terms about so wide a range of lines, he found, 
nevertheless, that samples of goods to be sold in Western Canada 
for spring delivery should be in the hands of the agents before 
the end of July. The first week in August should be considered 
the latest date. Of recent years Canadian mills have withheld 
their price lists till September, and thus have delayed the placing 
of orders. Nevertheless, the early despatch of samples by British 
manufacturers is desirable in order that they may be the first in 
the field. 

Cases have been brought to his attention this year in which 
the delivery of samples was delayed. Agents have to cover a 
wide territory between Winnipeg and Vancouver. If they have 
not got their samples when they reach Vancouver (they must be 
there within certain dates if they are to secure orders) they 
cannot return the following week. 

The majority of wholesale dry goods houses take stock at the 
end of November, and their new year starts on the Ist December. 
Samples of goods to be sold for delivery in the following autumn 
should be in the hands of agents not later than the beginning of 
January. Representatives should be able to discuss business 
with the jobbers just as soon as the latter know their actual 
position. 

Canadian manufacturers usually supply samples of lines ordered 
at least two months ahead of the date of delivery of the order. 
This permits the wholesale houses to place the samples in the 
hands of their travellers immediately they go out on the road. 
The wholesaler thus knows exactly what is going to sell well, 
in many cases even before the delivery of the goods, and so has 
plenty of time to place repeat orders. 


Distribution. 


Wholesale and Retail Tvades.—The method of distribution of 
goods will be determined by such factors as the products concerned, 
the attitude of the wholesale and retail trades, the terms of doing 
business, the carrying of stocks, the existence or otherwise of a 
branch of the British firm, agency arrangements, etc. The line 
of demarcation between the wholesale and retail trades is not 
clearly defined as in the United Kingdom. In some: trades 
the Canadian manufacturer has in recent years decided. to sell 
entirely, or to some extent, direct to the retailer. This has led 
to the weakening of the position of the wholesale houses in certain 
trades. For example, in several districts the wholesale houses, 
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handling dry goods, hardware, cutlery, etc., have suffered from 
the direct selling of the manufacturer to the retailer. Possibly 
the wholesale houses handling drugs and druggists’ sundries have 
experienced the least change in that respect. 

Comparatively few British manufacturers are selling direct 
to the retailtrade. This method entails substantial cost, involves 
a selling force continually on the road, and gives a certain amount 
of concern in connection with credits and the collection of accounts. 
Two of the trades in which considerable selling has been done 
by British manufacturers to the retailer are boots and shoes and 
food products in packages. 

The wholesale houses contend that they have the logical 
organization for distribution. In many trades this is a just 
claim because stocks are carried on behalf of the British manu- 
facturer and the wholesalers have first-class selling organizations 
and trade connections at the disposal of the manufacturer. 
They also have an intimate knowledge of the financial position 
of customers. Their selling organizations as a rule reach the 
rural districts which often are not touched by the ordinary 
commercial traveller. 

These are general statements, and refer particularly to what 
may be termed every day merchandise lines. The objection 
sometimes offered by a British manufacturer to distribution 
through a wholesale house is that other wholesale firms will not 
buy from competitors. This is true in certain lines, but in other 
trades the assistance of a first-class wholesale house for the 
distribution of British goods will be found the best method. 
Wholesale firms in Canada, as a rule, are not inclined to push 
the claims of a particular manufacturer. They handle lines 
for which there is a demand. It is therefore usually necessary 
for the demand to be created either by advertising or detail work, 
or both, by the British firms’ representatives. The British 
manufacturer of a certain food product with a branch factory 
in Canada, advertises extensively, and sells direct to the retail 
trade. Another similar firm has its own men doing detail work 
among the retailers in Eastern Canada. The orders are sent to 
and filled by the wholesale houses. In this case the firm have 
found it to be a better policy in Western Canada to engage the 
services, on a commission basis, of a house to sell direct to the 
retail trade. A British firm selling a proprietary article, with a 
medicinal value, has detail men calling upon doctors. The 
distribution of the goods is made through a wholesale or jobbing 
house which carries stocks. The demand in this instance was 
created firstly by the detail men, and secondly by advertising. 

Another British manufacturer of a product which sells to 
householders has arranged for stocks to be carried by a wholesale 
house whose travellers solicit orders. The English firm have a 
detail man who calls on the retail trade and who arranges demon- 
strations in the department stores. These are some of many 
methods adopted for distribution. 
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Department Stores.—In discussing distribution one must 
consider the important department stores. Several of these 
organizations have their own factories, extensive retail establish- 
ments, buying offices in London and elsewhere, and a mail order 
business of considerable proportions. They handle almost every 
line of merchandise. The larger firms have establishments 
in many parts of the country. The retail stores, which occupy 
immense floor space, cater to the trade of the large city in which 
they are situated and to the immediate neighbourhood. The 
mail order house sends goods up to about 1,000 miles, free of 
transportation charges to the buyer, provided the value of the 
order is more than, say, £3. Such a store in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, for example, caters to a city population of 50,000 and to 
a mail order business of 1,000,000 people. In Toronto the 
department store caters to a city population of, say, 650,000, 
and a mail order clientéle of over 2,000,000. With their 
organizations and purchasing power the department stores are 
one of the most important factors in the distribution of goods in 
Canada. In certain cases the British manufacturer may possibly 
sell only to these stores or to some of them. His sales policy 
in Canada may be restricted to some extent by the purchasing 
and sales policies of one or more of the stores. He may decide 
not to sell to the department store but only to the smaller retailers, 
or he may decide to sell a certain brand to the department store 
and other brands to the smaller retailers. His policy can be 
decided only after an examination of the position of his particular 
trade in Canada. 


Chain Stoves—Another factor of increasing importance in 
distribution is the chain store. They affect only a few trades, 
but particularly groceries, druggists’ sundries and general mer- 
chandise sold at low prices in the so-called “ Fifteen Cent ”’ 
stores. As a group they have not anything like the purchasing 
or the distributing power possessed by the department stores. 

The Canadian manager or agent of a British firm is confronted, 
therefore, with many cross channels in the distribution of goods. 
His firm must decide whether they propose to sell direct to the 
retail trade, to the department stores only, to the wholesale trade 
only, to manufacturers direct or through supply houses, or to 
both wholesale and retail. 


Price Maintenance.—The establishment of “ chain’’ stores, 
the “cut rate’’ price sales by chemists’ shops (drug stores) 
and the periodical sales of the department stores have helped 
to bring to an acute position during the past year the matters 
of “cut” prices and price maintenance. Referring to chain- 
store and price-cutting factors in the biscuit and confectionery 
business, as well as in other industries, the head of the Con- 
fectionery Trade Association in Canada predicted at a meeting 
in May, 1926, that in five years manufacturers of food products 
probably will be dealing direct with the consumer on a house to 
house basis if price maintenance is not adopted. 
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The Canadian representative of a well-known proprietary 
English line, selling principally to chemists, this year refused to 
allow the trade to “cut ”’ the retail price of the product. Certain 
organizations, with chain stores, would not heed the ultimatum, 
were refused supplies, eventually purchased the product from 
jobbers and continued cut rate sales. The jobbers were then 
refused supplies, and the representative of the British firm 
endeavoured to market the product in other directions. Whether 
or not he will be successful is not yet known. The practices 
and principles involved, however, are matters of interest to several 
traders in the United Kingdom. 


Stocks.—Before the war comparatively few British firms 
carried stocks in Canada. Buying was done, in many lines, a 
considerable period ahead. As a general rule, buying habits 
have changed and purchasing is done in numerous trades for short 
periods. While this change was probably due primarily to war 
conditions there appears little tendency to revert to old conditions. 
The Canadian market has been encouraged by foreign firms in 
close proximity to continue to make purchases for short periods. 
British firms, in certain instances, were at first inclined to carry 
stocks which were too heavy and too varied for the country’s 
trade. These have since been reduced and the policy in regard 
to stocks has been materially revised. | 

In numerous lines it is impossible to secure a substantial share 
of the trade offering unless stocks are carried. In markets where 
competition is remote the question of stocks is probably not so 
vital. In the Canadian field one has to meet the competition 
of Canadian manufacturers, often with works in several parts 
of the country and with stocks at the main strategic points. 
In addition, United States firms have their branch factories and 
also carry stocks throughout the country. To endeavour to 
compete at long range with these conditions is, in numerous trades, 
largely wasted effort. It has become increasingly necessary for 
United Kingdom firms to carry stocks in the Dominion. Many 
British firms are doing this, among them being makers of fine 
chemicals, machine tools, wire rope, tool steels, textiles, sporting 
goods, foodstuffs, confectionery, electrical goods, etc. Canadian 
‘manufacturers of various goods, less than 100 miles from Toronto, 
carry stocks in Toronto to supply the wholesale houses and the 
large departmental stores. 

Even when the United States firms do not carry stocks here 
they are often able, on account of distance, to ship at short notice 
compared with the United Kingdom. The advice of a reputable 
branch manager or local agent of a British firm in this matter 
should be given every consideration. Satisfactory deliveries are 
of vital importance, particularly because of the proximity of our 
principal competitors. 

Warehouse Facilities —Several reliable firms have established 
facilities for storage and distribution in most of the important 
cities in Canada. These firms receive and store all kinds of 
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merchandise. They distribute car lots or part car lots and will 
pay freight and duty charges on behalf of the British shipper 
and clear shipment through Customs. They make and collect 
claims against carriers and cooper or replace damaged cases or 
containers. They make out bill of lading and express entries, 
mark or tag packages and advise the shipper daily of all transac- 
tions. In short, they will act, if desired, as the British firm’s 
store clerk, shipper, stock-keeper and warehouse staff in Canada. 

If the shipment is an important one the warehouse company 
will pay the freight and either place it in bond in one of the Customs 
warehouses, paying the duty as the British firm requires the goods, 
or will clear it through Customs, paying duty in full. To cover 
these payments they make a sight draft upon the British firm 
for the amount, attaching proper paid vouchers to draft. 

When a shipment is bonded by them any part of it from a 
single case up may be released by payment of the proper amount 
of duty, or the whole or any part shipped out of Canada or to 
another port in Canada in bond. 

If so instructed, the warehouse company will have the British 
firm’s merchandise covered by insurance and keep it covered 
as the value is reduced by deliveries or increased by incoming 
shipments. Nocharge, other than the regular insurance premiums, 
is made for this service. The rate on goods in the warehouse 
‘buildings varies from about 40 cents per $100 per annum to 
80 cents per $100, subject to 80 per cent. co-insurance. 

Special rooms are usually provided for the storing of wool and 
all commodities that are affected by heat, light or vermin. When 
the warehouse company receives the goods they send a warehouse 
receipt to the shipper covering the goods and showing any shortage 
of goods, damages, etc. The goods are not released by them 
except on the manufacturer’s order or on the order of the 
authorized agent in Canada. Some of the warehouse firms 
also have offices to rent and can give typist’s and telephone 
services at a nominal cost. 


Goods on Consignment.—Another question which British expor- 
ters may consider with advantage is that of shipping goods on con- 
signment to their agents. Repeats frequently go to the United 
States because of proximity and thus a certain volume of business 
is lost. This is applicable only to staple goods which would not 
deteriorate in quality or depreciate in value. 


Terms of doing Business. 


The terms on which the majority of Canadian buyers endeavour 
to do business are, as a rule, more extended than British manu- 
facturers usually desire to recognize. The majority of Canadian 
importers, in goods handled directly or indirectly through the 
retailer, seek credit of 30, 60 or 90 days, customarily extended 
by the established American manufacturers. It is difficult, in 
the face of that condition, for British manufacturers of such goods 
to insist on “‘cash against documents,’ or as some do, “ cash 
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before shipment.’”’ Only the most important firms pay cash 
against documents. The United Kingdom trader, in order to 
establish or regain trade, must ascertain the terms and be prepared 
as a rule to allow equal terms, as regards credit, with manufacturers 
of similar goods in the United States. 


The currency of both Canada and the United States, as is 
generally known in the United Kingdom, is on a decimal basis. 
All that can be done to save the Canadian importer the trouble 
of converting British currency into Canadian will materially assist 
commercial transactions. Catalogues, price lists, advertising 
cards, or any printed matter designed to attract Canadian buyers 
as a rule should be expressed in dollars and cents and not in 
British currency. 


Principal Methods of Payment.—Payments by Canadian firms 
to British firms are made in various ways and on different terms. 
The principal methods, however, are as follows :— 


(a) The British firm ships goods to the purchasers who on the date 
agreed upon remit them by a draft on London in settlement of 
the account which has been carried on the books of the English 
firm. 


(b) The English firm handles the transaction in the same way as in 
(a), but draws a draft on the Canadian firm either at sight or at 
30, 60, or 90 days, as has been arranged. 


(c) Instead of the goods being shipped free to the Canadian purchaser, 
the goods are shipped to the order of the vendor, and a draft 
drawn either at sight or 30, 60 or 90 days, as the case may be, 
on the Canadian firm with the documents attached, which 
documents are surrendered either— 

(1) On payment of the draft ; 
(2) On acceptance of the draft, according to arrangement. 


(@) The Canadian purchaser opens a letter of credit in favour of the 
vendor in England, who presents documents and bills of lading 
showing the shipment of the goods agreed to be bought to an 
English bank or a branch of a Canadian bank in London, who 
pay the vendor on presentation of the documents in accordance 
with their previous undertaking to do so. 


Terms in Woollen Trade.—The Association terms in the woollen 
trade are as follows :— 


All goods despatched in any calendar month to be paid for 
in cash subject to a discount of— 
(1) 4 per cent. if paid on or before the 10th of the month following 
despatch, or 


(2) 3} per cent. if paid on or before the 10th of the second month 
following despatch, or 


(3) 3 per cent. if paid on or before the 10th of the third month following 
despatch, or 


(4) 24 per cent. if paid on or before the 10th of the fourth month 
following despatch, 


These terms are used by all the Scottish tweed trade and are 
also used by the fine worsted makers. 
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Terms in Cotton Tvade.—The terms on which English firms sell 
in Canada in the cotton trade, in a general way, are as follow :— 
(a) 24} per cent. discount for cash in 60 days from date of invoice. 
(b) 2$ per cent. discount for cash in 60 days from first of following 
month. 


(c) 35 per cent. or 3}? per cent. for cash on receipt of invoices, or for 
cash against documents. 


(d) 4 months net—no discount. 


(2) and (b) are the usual terms for selling, and while they mean 
cash in England in the time given, it is usually accepted if the 
importer remits from Canada in 60 days. 

(c) varies according to the position of the exporters. If 
they have an agent in Canada they often invoice the goods to 
him and he in turn endorses them to the customer on receipt 
of a sterling draft. If they have no agent the goods are sent 
against documents through a bank. 

(d) Is not much used now, nearly all firms preferring to trade 
on the shorter terms. 


General Considerations.—It is not easy to particularize with 
regard to terms of payment in Canada. Briefly, however, the 
following general rules may be followed with advantage :— 

(a) The small and weak firms should be billed cash against documents, 


(b) The well established and strong firms usually pay cash against 
documents, but the responsible and well tested local repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom firm should be given discretion 
in the matter. 

(c) There is a third group which may be described as “ honest but 
slow pay.’ The number of firms in this group are fairly 
numerous, and may be given, generally speaking, limited credit, 


Some United Kingdom manufacturers have been inclined 
continuously to press their agents for a larger volume of business. 
The result has often been a more substantial number of orders 
but disappointing and sometimes disastrous experiences in the 
collection of accounts. In considering the volume of trade it 
must not be overlooked that Canada’s population is 9,364,200, 
that there is substantial Canadian industrial production and 
strong and intimate competition from the United States. A 
satisfactory arrangement should be made for local representation. 
Having the best possible man, obviously he should be encouraged 
to deal with the better firms, collections from whom cause no 
anxiety, rather than to think only of a large volume of trade 
with little regard to credit ratings and with the inevitable costly 
results. 


Documents and Regulations. 


An immense amount of trouble has been given British firms 
and their customers in Canada by the neglect to supply proper 
documents with shipments. There are numerous Canadian 
regulations to be observed in order to secure the benefit of the 
British preferential rates of duty, concessions with regard to 
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the treatment of samples, and, unless they are strictly observed, 
loss of trade will result, financial losses incurred and annoyances 
caused to customers. 


The fodder packing regulations may be cited as a typical 
example. All goods shipped from the United Kingdom and 
packed in hay, straw or other fodder must be accompanied by a 
certain form, certifying that the fodder packing originated in a 
district free from foot and mouth disease. Notice of this regula- 
tion was given in the autumn of 1924, and a warning issued by 
the Canadian Government authorities that all shipments packed 
in the manner described and sent.to Canada without the neces- 
sary certificates would not be allowed entry, and would be returned 
tothe exporters. In spite of the wide publicity given to the matter 
by the Canadian Government, by the Department of Overseas 
Trade and by the press in the two countries, shipments improperly 
certified were sent to Canada from the United Kingdom throughout 
1925 and on many occasions in 1926, These shipments were not 
allowed entry and were returned to the manufacturers. In 
every case great inconvenience was caused to the Canadian 
customers and loss of business occurred. In one instance three 
vessels arrived in Vancouver carrying British goods packed in 
hay or straw and unaccompanied by the proper certificates. 
These shipments were all returned to the United Kingdom. 


Country of Orgin.—All printed and lithographed matter, 
lead pencils and building brick imported into Canada must be 
marked with the country of origin. The legislation applies 
only to the trades mentioned. Much inconvenience has been 
caused to Canadian customers by the receipt of printed or 
lithographed matter from the United Kingdom which has 
been held by the Canadian Customs authorities because the 
country of origin has not been indicated on each piece of 
printed or lithographed matter. In some instances the Customs 
authorities have allowed the British firm’s agent to visit the 
Custom House to stamp each piece of printed matter with a 
rubber stamp “ Made in England,” but delay and annoyance 
have been caused. 


Samples.—Reference has already been made to samples. 
Numerous instances occur in which samples have been sent 
without the proper invoices. The goods are ‘then either refused 
entry or the consignee must pay duty and is subject to penalties. 


Invoices—While many firms are aware of the necessity of 
complying with the requirements of the Canadian Customs 
Department in regard to invoices, evidence has been received 
that a number of firms still fail to observe the regulations. I 
have seen shipments of British goods invoiced on forms applicable 
only to foreign merchandise imported into Canada. Occasionally 
British firms have used the invoice forms of other Dominions. 
With incorrect or incomplete invoices the customer is not able 
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to obtain the goods in Canada. Buyers have been compelled 
to allow goods to remain in bond for many weeks pending the 
receipt of proper invoices, the delay being due to the carelessness 
of United Kingdom shippers in regard to Customs regulations. 
Many of the essential points of this sort have been summarized 
by a firm of importers in Montreal and printed on the back of 
order forms. They are addressed to ‘‘ Shippers outside Canada” 
and are as follow :— 

(1) All invoices must be made out in triplicate, properly certified, 
complying with the special form required by the Canadian Customs, and 
must be signed in ink. Use separate sets of invoices for goods entering 
under British, Intermediate or General Tariffs. All goods, however, can 
be sent together. (2) Send invoices (and B/L) promptly by mail, for 
each and every shipment. Be sure to show (3) country of origin on face of 
invoice. (4) Net value, deducting cash discount. (5) Fair market value 
for home consumption at time shipped and selling price to customer in 
Canada. (6) Value in gold as compared to paper currency at current rate 
of exchange. (7) Number of packages with contents and distinguishing 
marks of each case. (8) Net weight of printed matter, which must be 
imprinted or stamped with country of origin. (9) Nominal value of printed 
matter, free samples, electros. (10) Superficial area of electros. (11) By 
what route or vessel goods are shipped. 


Invoicing of Silk Goods.—Because of the tariff changes in the 
Untied Kingdom in connection with silk goods the Canadian 
Customs Department have issued a bulletin referring to the 
treatment of imports of raw, spun or artificial silk yarns or . 
piece goods. A copy of this may be consulted at the Department 
of Overseas Trade. This matter has caused United Kingdom 
exporters much concern and is having serious consideration in the 
United Kingdom. 


Other Regulations.—There are regulations in connection with 
the import into Canada of meat products, wool, hair, proprietary 
medicines, seeds, rose bushes, etc., and in connection with the 
proper labelling of foodstuffs. Detailed information is available 
and it is suggested that export managers should make themselves 
familiar with all the appropriate Canadian regulations in order 
to prevent the difficulties which have arisen so many times in the 
past in connection with British trade in Canada. 


Special Considerations. 


Deliveries —There is sometimes a tendency in Canada to 
exaggerate the difference in the time taken for deliveries from 
United Kingdom and United States works respectively. In 
some cases deliveries from United States are given in shorter 
time. In the majority of trades, however, British firms can give 
deliveries equally as good. On the other hand, British firms 
have sometimes failed to deliver goods on the date promised. 
It still appears to be necessary to draw particular attention to 
the fact that Canadian buyers place much importance upon 
deliveries, not only for the usual commercial reasons, but often 
on account of special considerations. 
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The construction season in certain parts of Western Canada 
is of short duration. Contractors time their operations to a 
day and are often under heavy penalties if their work is not then 
concluded. Sometimes delivery is required at a particular time 
because navigation to a certain port closes for the winter, or 
because machinery can be taken into a lumber, mining or con- 
struction camp only on sleighs over the snow. ‘There are many 
good reasons why Canadian buyers must often insist on delivery 
by a certain date. 

A British firm should not quote a definite delivery date to 
a Canadian buyer unless it is practically certain that delivery can 
be made at that time. The effect of late delivery on future 
business in Canada is disastrous. 

A valuable order was placed last year with a British firm 
by one of the most important buyers in British Columbia for 
a quantity of units to be delivered on a certain date. The Canadian 
firm was largely supported by British capital and its sympathies 
were entirely with United Kingdom suppliers. Delivery was 
specified for a certain date, because on that date the units were 
required by the buyer to carry out a contract with a third party. 
Later the British firm stated the order was in hand but they could 
not finish it in time. The buyers replied they would be 
compelled to cancel the order unless delivery were made by 
specified date. To do so it was necessary to use a fast Atlantic 
liner and a fast freight train overland to British Columbia instead 
of the Panama Canal route. This entailed extra freight charges 
of approximately £100 per unit, and considerable annoyance 
and anxiety were caused to the Canadian buyer, whose expendi- 
tures during the next ten years will be about £12,000,000. 


Designs and Patterns.—Certain complaints with regard to the 
alleged failure of manufacturers to cater for various markets 
have become almost proverbial. The statement that United 
Kingdom manufacturers fail to make the pattern or design 
especially desired in Canada is still heard, but in justice to British 
manufacturers it must be said that immense strides have been 
made in this direction. It is not always possible for a home 
firm to make a special design for one market, such as Canada, 
which in a firm’s export trade may be a comparatively small 
factor. In other lines, however, the business offering is sufficiently 
valuable to justify definite attempts to cater for the particular 
requirements of the market. Notable instances are the chinaware 
and sanitary ware trades. British firms as a whole have made 
designs and patterns suitable for the market and have secured 
substantial additional business as the result. In another trade 
the home firm have ousted foreign competition largely by changing 
their patterns. The hat trade is a third example. Originally, 
hard felt hats were imported almost entirely from a foreign 
country, principally because of their design. The designs were 
copied by British manufacturers who, with the quality of goods, 
were able to secure the bulk of the business in later years. It 
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is by no means certain that British firms can always make the 
changes desired, but if the business warrants it is a consideration 
worth serious examination. . 


One reason given for the refusal to change patterns and 
designs is the comparatively small demand here for this or that 
line. It does not pay the manufacturer to change his designs 
for small:orders. This is a substantial reason. On the other 
hand, local buyers state that many of our competitors are making 
the special patterns called for here and are also selling the patterns 
in other markets, so that in time the United Kingdom may have 
to compete with the same designs in markets other than those 
of this continent. 


Packing and Packages.—It is doubtful whether firms in any 
country pack their goods for export as satisfactorily as do British 
firms. They arrive at destination almost invariably without 
damage. 


Occasionally Canadian importers request special methods of 
packing, and whenever possible their wishes should be respected. 
One of the important chinaware importers, for example, desires 
dinner sets 12 sets to a withy crate, each set packed separately, 
so that the outer crate may be broken and the sets forwarded 
individually from the local shipper without repacking. 


In regard to packages which are sold to the retail trade, it 
is the general opinion that not a few British manufacturers 
may, with advantage, give further attention to the sale of 
products in attractive packages. This is something in which the 
United States manufacturer excels so far as the Canadian market 
is concerned. Often, good packing sells an inferior product of 
the United States as compared with the better product of the 
United Kingdom in poor packing. The consumer in Canada 
insists on the best and most attractive packing, and this applies 
in a high degree to products which are displayed for sale in 
wholesale and retail shops. 


Approval of Electrical Devices.—For many years British firms 
have been more or less compelled to recognize what in effect 1s 
the authority of a foreign organization in connection with the sale 
of electrical devices in Canada. It is not imperative to secure 
the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chicago or 
of its branch in Canada in respect to fire appliances, electrical 
devices, etc. It is, however, extremely difficult to sell in Canada 
any article subject to approval by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of Chicago unless such article bears the approval label of Labora- 
tories. The fire insurance companies doing business in Canada 
contend that if they are deprived of the services of the Chicago 
Laboratories a substitute is not available. Whatever contentions 
are advanced for the utility and maintenance of the present 
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system, the fact remains that British manufacturers of these 
particular products are, when they desire to sell in Canada, 
subject to the will of, primarily, a foreign organization. The 
matter received the consideration of several British manufacturers 
who visited Canada during 1926. 


Publicity. 


The cause of British trade has undoubtedly suffered from 
despatches which have appeared in sections of the Canadian press. 
The Canadian newspapers have every desire to assist the develop- 
ment of British Empire trade, but many of them subscribe to 
foreign as well as British news services, and occasionally informa- 
tion regarding economic, social, commercial and industrial 
conditions in the United Kingdom, of an insidious and harmful 
character, find their way into the press. In one instance a 
summary of conditions at home contained nine news items of a 
negative character and only one item which might be considered, 
of a helpful tone. In another case a despatch from London, 
by a foreign correspondent, was published in the Canadian press 
stating that because of weather conditions all the straw hat manu- 
facturers in England had gone out of business. This was widely 
copied and undoubtedly had a bad effect on British trade in the 
Dominion while foreign competitors made use of the “ news ”’ 
as a selling argument. A visiting manufacturer recently informed 
me that the first few minutes of his interview with customers 
was invariably occupied by refuting the stories in circulation 
as to alleged doleful conditions at home. Canadian papers 
recognize these facts, and are doing much to rectify the conditions. 
Anything further which can be done by British manufacturers 
collectively and by the United Kingdom and Canadian press and 
press agencies in this direction will be of immense value in helping 
to create a better selling atmosphere for British goods. 


. Cinema Films.—The cinema film has also operated against 
British trade. The production, distribution and exhibition of 
films in Canada is almost entirely controlled by foreign 
interests. A single foreign firm controls 80 per cent. of the “ first 
run ”’ theatres of the Dominion. Approximately 1,750,000 people 
attend the cinema theatres every week in Canada. The effect 
of the constant exhibition of foreign films on the sentiment, 
habits and thought of the people is obvious. The pictures show 
the foreign flag, styles, standards, habits, advertisements, etc. 


Keeping in touch.—I have in former years discussed the 
comparative lack of touch of British firms with their own country- 
men in the Dominion. There is still room for improvement in 
that direction. A large number of British-born trade specialists 
are resident in Canada. ‘They are found as buyers of dry goods, 
hardware, and in other establishments, as heads of engineering 
and shipbuilding works, as superintendents of machine shops, 
as the practical men in the textile mills and so on. They have 
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been brought up in the trade in the United Kingdom and have 
an expert knowledge. They hold an unique position as a group 
in this market, equalled perhaps only by a similar group from the 
United States. 


The employment by our competitors, of United States 
experts in Canada works is used as a legitimate lever for 
the promotion of United States trade with Canada. The United 
States manufacturer does not lose sight of the fact that one of 
his countrymen is, say, a purchasing agent in an important ship- 
building yard. He does not allow the purchasing agent to forget 
that such a firm exists, and is selling shipbuilding machinery 
and materials. In turn the purchasing agent carries a substantial 
regard for the manufacturers of his own country and puts it into 
practical form whenever possible. It is what the Americans 
call “‘ team play” in business. In our own case this is lacking, 
and it is not, generally speaking, the fault of the resident agent, 
superintendent or manager here. It is most frequently the lack 
of attention which the British shipper devotes to the market. 
He does not enjoy the intimate business relationship with his 
own countrymen in this market as does his competitor. 


Advertising.—British firms, as a group, have increased their 
advertising in the Canadian market in recent years. This refers 
particularly to goods which are to be brought before the public, 
such, for example, as foodstuffs. Firms of United States origin, 
however, are still among the largest patrons of advertising 
space in Canada, and Canadian manufacturers are also notable 
advertisers. 


Certain British firms are inclined to take for granted that 
Canadian consumers have a knowledge of their product just as 
the buying public at home. They conclude that because Canada 
is a part of the British Empire its knowledge of British products 
is extensive, even although these products have not been adver- 
tised or sold previously in the Dominion. An example in recent 
years was that of a food product with a branded name which 
is a household word at home. The advertisements which were 
placed on hoardings in Canada were attractive but gave only the 
branded name and not a description of the product. In other 
words, the Canadian consumer was not told in the advertising 
whether the product was a soup thickener or a new toy. This 
was later remedied and the Canadian market educated as to 
the nature of the product. The point is that the manufacturers 
took it for granted that the Canadian public already knew their 
product and its merits. 


Before any advertising is done the manufacturer should 
be sure that the Canadian market will absorb his goods. If, 
for example, the people are chocolate eaters and _ persistently 
refuse to buy toffee in any great quantity, the advertising policy 
should be drafted accordingly. 
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Good results have accrued from advertising in Canada which 
has been properly planned and directed. There are so many 
factors peculiar to the Canadian market to be considered in an 
advertising campaign that I suggest expert knowledge of the 
Canadian market should be secured. This perhaps may be done 
most easily by the combined assistance of United Kingdom and 
Canadian advertising agencies. 


It is notable in the case of the advertising of our competitors 
that they always feature in large type the name and address 
of their Canadian branch or agents. This is important and 
is frequently omitted from the advertising of United Kingdom 
firms. The value of advertising here is materially lessened 
when there is no local representation. It is possible to find 
in many trade journals the advertisements of competing United 
Kingdom and United States houses, the former giving only 
their English address and the latter giving both their home 
address and their Canadian representation, with full particulars 
as to telegraph and telephone communication. In a market such 
as this, where business is, in sO many cases, done with the 
minimum of delay and along the line of the least resistance, 
this difference in methods of advertising may frequently mean the 
difference in obtaining or losing trade. 


The manufacturers of this continent look upon advertising 
in the daily, weekly, monthly, trade and technical press as an 
excellent investment. While this may be the same in the United 
Kingdom the policy of the United Kingdom firms, as far as adver- 
tising and publicity in this market is concerned, is, generally 
speaking, weak. Yet, with the keen competition to be met in 
all lines and in a market which buys largely the goods for which 
publicity has helped to create a demand, it is necessary to have a 
continually favourable atmosphere to assist asalesman. Spasmodic 
advertising is of little value. A well prepared and_ properly 
conducted campaign, over long and repeated periods, gives the 
greatest service. This market lacks the favourable publicity 
atmosphere which our competitors have here, and a change in 
this condition is a matter of great importance. 


Conventions.—Another form of publicity which has the support 
of Canadian and United States manufacturers is the attendance 
of speakers at trade conventions. 

A number of trade conventions are held in the important 
cities of Canada every year. They are attended by wholesalers, 
retailers, manufacturers and others interested in the particular 
trades concerned. The principals, or the Canadian representatives 
of foreign firms address these conventions, and, incidentally, 
do considerable propaganda work for their own firms. One is 
almost certain to find the representatives of Canadian and United 
States manufacturers as speakers at every trade convention. 
One is almost equally certain that the representative of a British 
firm will not be found in a similar capacity. The reply of certain 
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British firms is that too much expense is involved. It is believed» 
however, that considerable work might be done by visiting repre- 
sentatives of British firms and by their Canadian managers and 
agents. There is no difficulty in-securing an invitation to address 
these gatherings, provided the representative is a fair speaker 
and has an expert ‘knowledge of his subject. 


Catalogues.—Lists of Canadian firms have been circulated in 
recent years for use by our manufacturers in mailing their cata- 
logues. In comparatively rare cases trade is secured and new 
accounts are openedin this way. Generally the mere circulation 
of catalogues in Canada does not obtain business of value even 
when accounts are opened by this method. Competitors who 
regularly call on the customers will, as a rule, eventually secure 
the business which is going to a British firm who are endeavouring 
to hold Canadian trade by means only of correspondence and 
catalogues. 

A number of British houses send catalogues to His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioners from time to time with the request that 
enquiries made for their goods should be forwarded. It must 
be clear to these firms, upon further consideration, that buyers 
only occasionally seek the assistance of these offices, because sales- 
men of so many aggressive and competing firms are constantly 
calling upon the buyers. Broadly, this is a market in which the 
vendor must personally offer his goods, pushing them extensively 
in order to meet the keenest possible competition from other 
countries. Most of those who hope to build up a business of 
value merely by the circulation of catalogues and circular letters 
are doomed to disappointment. It is desirable, however, that 
firms should send their catalogues to likely customers as a supple- 
mentary service to some sort of representation. Trade and 
technical papers are always willing to review the latest catalogues 
of British firms. The purchasing agents of important industries 
mining and other corporations interested in buying machinery, 
equipment and supplies should be provided with catalogues or 
trade directories of United Kingdom firms. 


Catalogues containing detail should be circulated in this area, 
Buyers insist on having descriptive catalogues containing 
particulars as to dimensions, and, as one buyer stated, “ telling 
the whole story.” 

There is great need in Canada for the well directed circulation 
of a larger amount of United Kingdom trade literature, including 
trade and technical journals, catalogues of manufacturers and 
trade directories. 


Tvade Journals—Several British trade journals have a satis- 
factory circulation in the Dominion. There is room, however, 
for the circulation of a larger number of journals and in greater 
quantities. Manufacturers, importers and purchasing agents, 
works superintendents, shop foremen and others have a keen 
appetite for trade journals, The average subscriber is found 
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to have his desk or bench well stocked with Canadian or foreign 
trade journals and comparatively few, if any, British publications. 
The value of the advertising of British manufacturers in British 
trade journals, so far as export trade is concerned, must be judged 
largely by the circulation of those journals overseas. The editor 
of a British trade journal dealing with a certain class of machinery 
informed me that his paper was being sent to 13 Canadian mills 
who were users of machinery such as made by one of the firms 
advertising in his paper. There are nearly 200 mills which might 
have received his journal with profit to the purchasers and to 
British manufacturers. 


Exhibitions—Many exhibitions, principally of an agricultural 
character, are held at numerous centres during the year, and 
particularly in the early autumn. Trade exhibitions are also held 
at regular intervals. The Canadian National Exhibition is held 
annually for two weeks at Toronto. The trade exhibitions usually 
afford a good method of introducing British products at present 
unknown in this market. The Canadian National Exhibition, 
which is attended during the fortnight by more than two million 
people, deserves the serious consideration of British manu- 
facturers. It is not only a good medium for the introduction of 
goods to the market but has also a distinct value for a permanent 
annual exhibit. The Department of Overseas Trade has for 
several years maintained a Bureau of Information at the Exhibi- 
tion, and on some occasions has been responsible for a display 
of British goods. During the past three years a British section 
has been operated in one of the exhibition buildings by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. 


Wireless Programmes.—Wireless broadcasting is another form 
of publicity the value of which is increasing substantially in 
Canada. Arrangement can be made with the majority of 
stations to broadcast a programme, usually for one hour, in which 
the advertising of a particular firm or product is incidental but 
none the less effective. For example, the manufacturers of a 
golf ball might arrange with the studio to broadcast a musical 
programme during which the announcer states at intervals the 
name of the firm responsible for the programme and the name of the 
product. Only one British firm, I believe, have adopted this 
form of publicity, and the results are reported as being satisfactory. 
Not only is publicity secured by the actual broadcasting but 
wide advertising is received through the medium of the press, as 
each concert programme is published in the daily papers through- 
out Canada and the United States. | 

A firm in Montreal manufacturing a household product 
ran a series of 22 concerts this year from January Ist to May 3lst 
every Friday from 9 to 10 p.m. Among the firms who are using 
the wireless in this way are manufacturers of billiard tables, 
pianos, chewing gum, batteries. coffee, baking powder, and metal 
polishes. 
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During the year ended March, 1926, licences to operate 
receiving sets were issued to 134,486 persons in Canada. The 
licenced broadcasting stations in the Dominion number 55, 
exclusive of amateur stations. Numerous people in the United 
States as well as in Canada “ pick up ” Canadian stations. 

One of the broadcasting stations in a Canadian city estimates 
the cost of the programme of one hour’s duration, for indirect 
advertising purposes, at $400. This includes an orchestra of 
seven musicians and two professional singers, and covers the 
expenses for use of studio for rehearsals and broadcasting, studio 
staff, etc. Another broadcasting company charges $60 per hour, 
exclusive of artists’ fees, which average from $50 to $75, depending 
upon the number of artists and their charges. A third studio 
quotes $125 per hour for use of the broadcasting station staff, in 
addition to from $65 to $100 for a good programme of one hour. 


II1—THE CANADIAN TARIFF. 


The importation of goods into Canada, so far as Customs 
tariffs are concerned is under four main headings :— 
(a) British preferential. 
(0) French treaty. 
(c) Intermediate. 
(dz) General tariff. 


The British preferential tariff, which is the lowest Customs 
rate, applies to goods, the produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom and practically all British colonies. The Governor- 
General in Council has power to extend the British preferential 
tariff to mandated territories when goods are imported direct and 
provided that every manufactured article is bona fide the manu- 
facture of the British country. 

In addition to the above a tariff agreement between Canada 
and Australia provides that special preferential rates shall be 
granted on certain goods, the produce or manufacture of Australia 
and New Zealand, and a new trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies, ratified in 1926, increases the British 
preference on a wide variety of goods imported from these islands 
and from British Guiana and British Honduras into Canada. 

Under the French treaty are included duties provided by the 
Franco-Canadian convention of 1922, applying to products 
originating and coming direct from the Argentine, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Colombia, Denmark, France and the French 
colonies, Italy and her colonies, Japan, Newfoundland, Norway, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela. 

The benefits of the French Treaty tariff are extended to 
Finland and the Netherlands ; and, in addition, to all countries 
enjoying the benefits of the British preferential tariff and to 
Newfoundland. 

The only country now entitled to the Intermediate tariff 
is Spain. 
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The general tariff applies to importations from all countries 
not included under the British preferential tariff, the French 
treaty or the intermediate tariff. Importations from the United 
States come under this tariff. 


Preferential Duties. 

Preferential duties are accorded to United Kingdom goods 
under the Canadian Customs Tariffs Acts. In a number of cases 
these have been of considerable value to British firms. In others 
the desire of the Canadian Government and people expressed 
in these tariffs has not always been realized. Numerous regula- 
tions, which have been referred to briefly in this report and the 
proximity of our principal foreign competitors have in certain 
instances neutralised, to some extent, the benefits of the preferential 
duties. The full benefit of the British preference, however, 
usually may be obtained by a close study of the Canadian tariff 
and various regulations and the application of a definite policy 
to the Canadian market after it has been thoroughly investigated. 


Direct Trade. 

The Canadian Government have taken steps on several 
occasions during recent years to encourage passenger and freight 
traffic from the United Kingdom directly to Canadian ports. 
It is understood to be their desire for the representatives of British 
firms who propose to sell their goods in Canada to sail directly 
to Canadian ports whenever possible. They also desire that 
goods intended for consumption in Canada should be shipped 
from the United Kingdom directly to such ports. With the object 
of encouraging this traffic it was provided that a discount of 10 per 
cent. of the duty on importations of goods enjoying the preferential 
tariff should be allowed when they are conveyed without tran- 
shipment from the United Kingdom into a sea or river port 
in Canada, and when the British preferential duty is 15 per cent. 
or more. For example, if the British preferential duty is 20 per 
cent., a reduction of one-tenth of the rate is secured if the British 
goods are shipped directly to a Canadian port. In other words 
the 20 per cent. tariff rate in those circumstances is reduced to 
18 per cent. 

The Budget, which was brought down in the Canadian House 
of Commons in April, 1926, provides that the British preferential 
tariff shall apply only to British goods shipped direct to a Canadian 
port.* The concession, however, in regard to the 10 per cent. 
discount of tariff items, in which the rate is 15 per cent. or more, 
remains in force. (See p. 50 ‘‘ Sales Tax.’’) 


Samples. 

Reference has been made previously in this report to samples. 
In connection with the tariff, commercial samples from Great 
Britain, which are first entered and shown in the United States, 
are not entitled to the provisions of the British preferential 


* This becomes effective on January Ist, 1927. 
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tariff when coming into Canada, nor to the privileges of a refund 
when exported from Canada. 


Such samples however, when accompanying a traveller on a 
through ticket from Great Britain to Canada via New York 
or other United States port and shipped through that country 
in bond to a specified port in Canada, are allowed entry under 
the British preferential tariff rates, and also subject to a refund 
of the duty if exported within 12 months. 


After January Ist, 1927, commercial travellers’ samples 
accompanying a traveller on a through ticket to Canada wa a 
United States port, willl not be entitled to the British preferential 
tariff rates, but will still enjoy the benefits of commercial travellers’ 
samples, as respects refund, if exported within 12 months. 


Dumping Duty. 


The special duty under the dumping clause in the Canadian 
tariff operates solely to protect Canadian manufacturers. British 
firms have not always realized that the special duty does not 
protect their goods entering Canada in competition with goods 
dumped from other countries, such, for example, as the United 
States, Germany or Belgium. The operation of the dumping 
clause has undoubtedly caused considerable trouble to British 
manufacturers. It reads as follows :— 


“In the case of articles exported to Canada of a class or kind made or 
produced in Canada, if the export or actual selling price to an importer 
in Canada be less than the fair market value of the same article when sold 
for home consumption in the usual and ordinary course in the country 
whence exported to Canada at the time of its exportation to Canada, there 
shall, in addition to the duties otherwise established, be levied, collected, 
and paid on such article, on its importation into Canada, a Special duty 
(or Dumping duty) equal to the difference between the said selling price 
of the article for export and the said fair market value thereof for home 
consumption ; and such Special duty (or Dumping duty) shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on such article although it is not otherwise dutiable.”’ 


Importations of goods of a class or kind manufactured or 
produced in Canada when sold to the purchaser in Canada at 
more than 5 per cent. below the fair market value for home 
consumption, are subject to this special or dumping duty equal to 
the difference between the selling price to the purchaser in Canada 
and the fair home market value, but not exceeding 15 per cent. 
of the latter. Where specially provided for, the 5 per cent. 
exemption allowance does not apply, and it is provided, further, 
that special or dumping duty shall, without exemption allowance, 
apply to articles of a class or kind made or produced in Canada 
when admitted free of ordinary duty. These regulations have 
been the subject of discussion by firms and several commercial 
and industrial organizations in the United Kingdom during the 
present year. 
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Drawbacks and Dumping Duties. 


No allowance is made in Canada for the drawback of import 
or excise duties or both granted in the country of export, in 
determining the “current domestic value” (in that country) 
of goods, for the purpose of assessing Customs duties and anti- 
dumping duties. 

Under the Canadian regulations anti-dumping duties can be 
levied in cases where the export price of goods is less than their 
“current domestic value’ in the United Kingdom and the whole 
of the difference is accounted for by the drawback of United 
Kingdom import duties granted on the exportation of the goods 
from the United Kingdom. Difficulties have occurred in connec- 
tion with these regulations and the subject has had the serious 
consideration of the principal parties involved during the current 
year. 

Valuation for duty in Canada is determined under sections 40 
41 and 44 of the Customs Act. The last section deals with draw- 
backs allowed by the Government of any other country. This 
section was passed by Parliament in 1889. The question of 
amending these sections has been discussed at various times, 
but the Canadian authorities found it inadvisable to make any 
change. 

As regards the question of the special duty, the custom tariff 
provides that excise duties shall be disregarded in estimating 
the market value of goods for the purposes of special duty when 
the goods are entitled to entry under the British preferential 
tariff. Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3109 shows plainly that when 
goods are entitled to drawbacks of excise duty on materials 
produced in the United Kingdom they are not subject to the 
special duty. The section relating to the special duty applies 
only to articles of a class or kind made or produced in Canada. 


Valuation for Duty. 

The Canadian Customs Act provides that the value for duty 
on goods imported into Canada shall be “ the fair market value 
as sold in the ordinary course of trade at the time of shipment 
in the principal market of the country whence exported. Duty 
shall not be assessed on less than the invoice price in any case.”’ 

The fair market value as sold for home consumption at time 
shipped is the exporter’s regular selling price in the open market 
in like quantity and condition at the time and place of shipment 
directly to Canada. 

Under the provisions of Section 41 of the Customs Act, a 
discount for cash, not exceeding 24 per cent., may be allowed for 
duty purposes. In case the fair market value is questioned by the 
Canadian Customs Department, the exporter (the British firm), 
would be required to show actual evidence of representative 
selling prices for home consumption in England. 

Supposing, for example, the fair market value, as described 
above, is £100, less the ordinary discount of 10 per cent., the value 
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for duty would be the fair market value for home consumption 
at time shipped, viz., £90. The 10 per cent. discount from the 
fair home market value allowed to the purchaser in Canada is to 
be shown deducted in the selling price column only of invoice 
and, if the goods are of a class or kind made or produced in Canada, 
special or dumping duty would apply. 


Duty on Packages. 


Packages or coverings of goods which enter Canada are dutiable. 
There is a preferential rate of duty on the value of packages coming 
into Canada from the United Kingdom. It is lower than the 
duty on the value of packages entering from the United States. 
British traders, however, suffer because United Kingdom goods 
require more expensive and careful packing in order to meet the 
ocean voyage, handling at two ports and frequently railway 
handling in addition. United States firms are often able to send 
their goods cheaply crated and sometimes without any crates 
or cases whatever, and thus have a substantial advantage. 
The cost of and the ay, on British packages are matters for 
consideration. 


Bonding and Warehousing. 


Some years ago His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner at 
Montreal reported on the Canadian Customs arrangements 
affecting storage of goods in bond, facilities for examination 
and withdrawal from bond. These are naturally of considerable 
importance to the United Kingdom exporter, and reference 
is therefore made to them in the present report. Changes in 
regulations are reported in the Board of Trade Journal. Attention 
may be called again to Section 296 of the Customs Act, which 
reads as follows :— 

‘The Governor General in Council may, from time to time, make 
regulations for the ex-warehousing of goods, either for consumption, 
removal, exportation, or ship’s stores, in any quantity not less than a whole 
package as originally warehoused, unless the goods are in bulk, and then in 
quantities not less than 1 ton in weight, except when a less weight is the 
balance remaining of the original entry thereof for warehouse.”’ 

This section restricts the removal of less than ‘‘a whole 
package as originally warehoused,” or “one ton ” of bulk goods, 
and has a serious effect on United Sune ee goods, which must 
necessarily come by sea. 

Such goods are usually packed in a large case to simplify 
handling and to minimize freight rates and cost of packing. 
Under the present regulations a Canadian agent may not break 
a case in bond and deliver such portion of the goods as he has 
already sold. He must take a whole case out of the bonded 
warehouse at one time, pay the duty on the whole, and store it 
on his own premises until the whole parcel is sold. 

It is true that this section of the Act applies to goods imported 
from all countries into the Dominion, but, in practice, it gives an 
advantage to the United States exporter, who can rapidly forward 
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sample parcels to any point in Canada and try the market as 
often as he desires. 


Articles for Use in Canadian Manufactures. 


An examination of the Customs tariff dealing with imports 
into the Dominion will reveal that provision has been made 
to assist the development of industries in Canada by exemptions 
from, or reduced rates of, duty on certain articles utilized in such 
industries. Such provision is customarily in one of two forms, 
V1Z :— 

(a) The article must be imported by the manutacturer and 
used in his own factory ; or (6) The article must be 
imported for use in a Canadian manufactory and 
declared as such to the Customs. 

It will be appreciated that, in the first case, to make it possible 
for the goods to be entered under the above provisions the transac- 
tion must be directly between the seller abroad and the manu- 
facturer in Canada. 

In the second case an agent or other intermediary can act 
between the seller and the manufacturer utilizing the material. 

Every year as fresh industries are started new articles are 
included in one or other of these categories, so that articles which 
are already able to enter free, or at a low rate of duty, for one 
particular industry are allowed to enter free or at a low rate of 
duty for some other industry also. This is arranged for under 
Section 286 (Sub-sections k, 1, m) of the Customs Act, which 
empowers the Governor-General to reduce or remove duties 
altogether on goods utilized by Canadian manufacturers for such 
period and at such rates as are specified in the Act. 

The various Orders in Council and Memoranda issued from 
time to time from the Customs Department, Ottawa, affecting 
the duty to be imposed on imported goods take a somewhat 
longer time in reaching the United Kingdom exporter than an 
United States firm. It is difficult to see how this can be avoided 
unless a period of a month or so is fixed before such changes are 
put into operation. Under present conditions the United Kingdom 
manufacturer is constantly placed in a difficult position, and, 
further, if goods are in transit it is not always clear whether he 
or the Canadian purchaser ought to be held liable for the difference 
in the duty payable on arrival in the Dominion. 


Trade Treaties. 


The Budget of April, 1926, included many tariff changes, 
designed to give effect to the agreement reached in 1925, at the 
Canada West Indies Trade Conference held in Ottawa. Details 
of this agreement were published at the time. Under its terms 
those represented decided to reciprocate in granting preference 
on important products and to co-operate in subsidizing transporta- 
tion facilities which will permit the growth of a substantially 
increased volume of trade. Canada anticipates a greater sale 
of flour. AU kinds of meat, including canned goods, salted and 
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dried fish, dairy products, potatoes and apples, which are in great 
demand in the Islands, will come from Canada. Practically the 
whole West Indian sugar export is expected to be imported 
into Canada. The smaller islands will be benefited by the 
preference on limes and spices. The Jamaican representatives 
were particularly interested in clauses with respect to bananas, 
because they believe the Treaty will permit the independent 
growth of the industry. 

Another important trade agreement has recently been 
concluded, namely, between Canada and Australia. The two 
countries have enacted legislation according to each other duty 
concessions on special items of their respective tariffs. Under 
schedule I (A) Australia grants to certain goods the produce or 
manufacture of Canada, when imported into Australia, the rates 
of duty for the time being applicable to goods which the British 
preferential tariff applies. Under the same Schedule I (B) 
Australia grants to certain Canadian goods, when imported into 
Australia, the rates of duty applicable to goods under the inter- 
mediate tariff. Under Schedule 11 there may be granted to 
certain products of Australia, when imported direct into Canada, 
certain rates of duty especially drafted for the purposes of the 
trade agreement. One of the principal effects of the agreement 
of interest to British manufacturers, is the increase of Canadian 
exports of newsprint, 


Tariff Advisory Board. 


The Dominion Government appointed early in 1926 an Ad- 
visory Board on the Tariff and Taxation. The Order-in-Council 
appointing the Board prescribed that :— 

1. The duties of the Board shall be to inquire into and hear 
representations on all matters pertaining to the tariff 
and other forms of taxation, as may be directed by the 
Minister of Finance, and to advise the Minister in 
regard thereto. utes: 

2. The said Board shall be under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Finance, who may make such regulations 
and give such instructions as he deems expedient or 
necessary to carry out the purpose or intention thereof. 

3. The Board shall hold meetings whenever it appears to 
the Board to be necessary or desirable, and also when- 
ever required by the Minister of Finance to hold 
meetings. 

4. The Board shall avail themselves of information and 
advice from such officers of the Department of 
Agriculture, Customs and Excise, External Affairs, 
Finance, Labour, Trade and Commerce, or other 
departments of public service, as may be able to be 
of assistance to the Board. 

5. The Minister of Finance, on the recommendation of the 
chairman of the Board, may engage competent 
persons possessing special knowledge to assist the 
Board. | 
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The Budget of 1926. 

Among the important tariff changes brought down in the 
Budget of April 15th, 1926, was the proposal that after January Ist, 
1927, the benefits of the British preferential tariff shall apply 
only to goods conveyed direct without transhipment into a sea 
or river port of Canada. Another important change was that 
tinplate of a class or kind not made in Canada is to be free under 
the British preferential tariff and dutiable at 5 per cent. under 
the intermediate and general tariffs. This change is expected 
to benefit principally the Canadian canning industry. 

An important readjustment of the Customs duties in connection 
with the imports of passenger motor cars, motor lorries and motor 
cycles was alsomade These are referred to in detail in subsequent 
pages. 

The duty on pasteurizers and equipment for generating 
electric power for farm purposes was reduced under the British 
preferential tariff to 5 per cent., under the intermediate and 
general tariffs to 10 per cent. A proportional reduction was 
made on the raw material. 

The duty on steel casting in the rough for the manufacture 
of shot guns was reduced under the general tariff to 10 per cent. 
The duty on gunstocks was also reduced under the general tariff 
to 15 per cent. 

It was proposed to remove the duty on belt and cap lamps 
for miners and parts of miners’ safety lamps. 

Machinery for use only in producing unrefined oil or fertilizers 
from shales was placed on the free list and also exempted from 
sales tax. . 

Aircraft engines and complete parts are now free under the 
British preferential tariff and to be dutiable at the rate of 74 per 
cent. under the intermediate tariff and 10 per cent. under the 
general tariff until July Ist, 1928. 

Ethylene glycol used in the manufacture of explosives was 
made free. 


It was proposed to grant the following drawbacks :— 

99 per cent. on sugar used in the manufacture of loganberry 
wine. A similar drawback is now allowed on sugar 
used in making grape wine. 

80 per cent. on artificial silk tops and waste until January Ist, 
1928. 

80 per cent. on artificial silk yarns enumerated in Tariff 
Item 583 when imported prior to January Ist, 1926, 
and further manufactured before January Ist, 1927. 

99 per cent. on cellulose acetate in powder form when im- 
ported after April 30th, 1927 and before November Ist, 
1927, and manufactured before December Ist, 1927. 

80 per cent. on yarns produced from cellulose acetate, dry 
spun, when imported after October 3lst, 1926, and prior 
.to August Ist, 1927, and manufactured before September 
1927. 
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Sales Tax. 

In addition to the Customs tariffs there is a sales tax of 5 per 
cent. on the duty paid value of imported goods. A sales tax 
is also paid by manufacturers in Canada. Several articles are 
exempt from sales tax, and the Budget of April, 1926, removed the 
tax from a number of additional articles and was reduced to 
24 per cent. on canned fish. The complete list of exemptions 
from the sales tax may be secured from the Department of 
Overseas Trade. 


IV.—CANADIAN INDUSTRY AND IMPORTS FROM 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Industrial Output. 


Canada is the second largest manufacturing country in the 
British Empire, and its exports to the other Dominions consist 
largely of manufactured goods. Its exports of manufactured 
and partly manufactured goods to the United States exceed 
the exports of raw material. The number of manufacturing 
establishments in Canadain 1923 was 22,642 and the total invested 
capital was $3,380,322,000. This is the latest year for which 
detailed figures are available, but the position to-day is about the 
same or a little better. The manufacturing industries have been 
built up largely by Canadian capital. 

The following figures grouping Canadian industries according 
to their chief component materials are of particular interest 
to British manufacturers :— 


Net Value of 
Products. 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries (1923)— $ 

Vegetable products .. ah fe e 209,884,000 
Animal products Le 4; i a 110,090,000 
Textile products e hap es bg 157,994,000 
Wood and paper products .. sf 3 319,216,000 
Iron and its products H - fe HH 209,541,000 
Non-ferrous metals and products .. XG: 45,424,000 
Non-metallic mineral products ye ag 74,673,000 
Chemicals and allied products se “i 56,606,000 
Miscellaneous industries .. uty 127,596,000 


The net value of production or the value added by manu- 
facture, was $1,311,000,000. The cost of materials was 
$1,470,000,000. The gross value of manufactured products 
for the year was therefore $2,781 ,000,000. 

_ The growth of Canadian industry in recent years has perhaps 
not been given as much attention by British manufacturers, in 
relation to their own export trade, as is desirable. It is not 
possible in the space of this report to analyse the position of the 
numerous industries of the Dominion. Those who are interested 
in the position of particular industries can secure detailed reports 
from the Department of Overseas Trade. 


Water Power Development. 

The outstanding developments during the past year in the 
industrial field are the expansion of hydro-electric power enter- 
prises and of the pulp and paper industry. 
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Figures furnished by the Canadian Government Department 
of the Interior show that the year 1925 witnessed the unprece- 
dented increase in Canada’s hydraulic installation of 718,894 
h.p., bringing the total installation for all purposes to the imposing 
total of 4,290,428 h.p., or 465 h.p. per 1,000 of population, While 
actual construction during 1925 was confined to only four of the 
provinces, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, 
considerable activity preliminary to construction was evidenced in 
other provinces. While it is hardly to be expected that 1927 
will witness activity equal to that of the past year, there is 
sufficient construction under way or in prospect to maintain 
the high average of recent years. That the limit of individual 
plant capacity has not been reached even by the great stations 
recently constructed is indicated by the inception of a plant on 
the Saguenay River in Quebec Province of 800,000 h.p. ultimate 
capacity. Plans for an enterprise of almost equal ultimate 
capacity on the Bridge River in British Columbia, involving the 
development of a series of sites, are in course of preparation. 

The known available water power from all sources and within 
the limitations outlined, is 18,225,000 h.p. for conditions of ordinary 
minimum flow, and 32,076,000 h.p. ordinarily available for six 
months of the year. 

It is believed that these are conservative estimates since an 
analysis of the water power plants scattered from coast to coast 
concerning which complete data are available as to turbine installa- 
tion and satisfactory information as to stream flow, gives an 
average machine installation 30 per cent. greater than the ordinary 
six-month flow power. Applying this the figures quoted above 
therefore indicate that the present recorded water power resources 
of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
h.p. 

The total installation to date in water wheels and turbines 
throughout the Dominion is 4,290,428 h.p. In other words 
the present turbine installation represents only 104 per cent. of 
the recorded water power resources. 

A study of the uses to which the water power installation 
of Canada is put emphasizes the growing inportance of central 
electric stations. The 4,290,428 h.p. at present installed through- 
out the Dominion is apportioned to the following uses :— 

Percentage 

Use. BP; of Total, 
In central electric stations for general 
distribution, for domestic, muni- 
cipal and commercial lighting, and 

power purposes wi “e ee 3,466,422 80°8 

Pulp and paper mills. (These mills 
also purchase 275,000 h.p. from 


central electric stations) .. ; 481,971 11-2 
Industries other than central stations 
and pulp and paper mills .. - 342,035 8-0 


The total installation for the Dominion averages 465 h.p. per 1,000 of 
population, a figure which places Canada among the leading countries of 
the world in per capita utilization of water power, 
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A study of the probable cost of future turbine installation 
in Eastern Canada indicates that between 1926 and 1945 about 
$1,300,000,000 will be required in capital expenditure, or that 
the average expenditure per year for the next twenty years 
will be close to $65,000,000. In making this estimate the 
Dominion Water Power Branch of the Department of the Interior 
conclude that of this total about $600,000,000 will be required 
in Ontario and nearly $700,000,000 in Quebec. 


Hydro-Electric Machinery. 


Developments of this kind offer an outlet for a fair amount of 
machinery and supplies of British manufacturers and undoubtedly 
those of our manufacturers who are interested in this particular 
field may, with advantage, cultivate the Canadian market. 


The water-wheel type of alternating current generators represents the 
principal demand in electrical rotating machinery. Some units up to 
6,000 k.v.a. are of the horizontal type, but most of the machines from 
500 k.w. to 50,000 k.w. are of the vertical type. These alternators are 
mostly in two frequencies, namely, 25 cycles or 60 cycles. They are all 
3-phase and the standard voltages are 2,400, 6,600 and 13,200. 

There is a good demand for transformers in various sizes from one k.v.a. 
to 20,000 k.v.a., mostly single phase, The large transformers are of the 
oil-immersed water-cooled type and the small transformers are mostly oil 
immersed, self cooled. Frequencies are 60 cycles and 25 cycles. Standard 
voltages are 2,200, 6,600, 13,200, 26,400, 44,000, 66,000, 110,000, 132,000, 
154,000 and 220,000. 

On transformers for voltages up to 66,000 the competition from local 
manufacturers is very keen, and there appears to be little reasonable 
chance of making a profit under present conditions. The City of Winnipeg 
recently received tenders on 5,000 k.v.a. 60-cycle transformers, including 
freight, duty, sales tax and oil in accordance with very strict specifications 
and conditions at a price less than $2 per k.v.a. 

Most of the motors purchased are for alternating current squirrel-cage 
induction type in frequencies of 25 cycles and 60 cycles. They are all 
3 phase, and standard voltage is 550. Larger motors are supplied when 


desired at 2,200 volts. 

A number of the pulp mills use a self-starting synchronous motor of about 
2,500 h.p. and 225r.p.m, There is also a moderate demand for synchronous 
motors in other industrial plants. 


The demand is limited for direct current motors. Tramway 
motors for direct current are purchased from time to time by the 
various street railway systems. 

Most of the power development is hydro-electric, and the de- 
mand for steam turbine generating plants is therefore limited. A 
few plants are in operation in the prairie provinces where little 
or no water power is available. However, in this section the 
population is relatively small, and until water powers throughout 
Canada are developed to their capacities within commercial 
distances there will not be a great demand for steam-generating 
plants. 

Apart from exciters, motor generator sets and units for 
street railway equipment, the demand for direct current-generators 
is small. | 


Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The pulp and paper industry has made remarkable progress. 
The outstanding factor is the production of newsprint. Several 
new mills were established and extensions made to existing 
mills.in 1926. by the end of the year it was expected that the 
Dominion would be producing over one-third of the world’s 
newsprint and 45 per cent. of the raw material entering into 
newsprint manufacture. Canadian newsprint production has 
been steadily increasing, and in 1925 the total production almost 
equalled that of the United States. Returns for the early months 
of 1926 showed Canada in first place. In June the United 
States produced 142,166 tons and Canada 158,601 tons. 


The programme of expansion involves the installation of 
18 new machines during 1926. This provides for an increase 
of 1,715 tons in daily capacity, bringing the 1926 production 
up to 1,750,000 tons, and making possible a much larger production 
in 1927. New installations are not contemplated for the industry 
in other producing countries, it is believed, with the exception 
of one machine in England and one in Finland. 


Canada produced 1,537,000 tons of newsprint in 1925. 
Canadian pulp and pulpwood were used in 612,000 tons or 40 per 
cent. of the newsprint manufactured in the United States, making 
a total of 2,149,000 tons or 43 per cent. approximately of the world’s 
estimated production coming directly or indirectly from Canadian 
sources. Allowing for the proposed new mulls coming into 
operation, the world production of newsprint in 1926 is estimated 
not to exceed 5,250,000 tons, of which Canada will produce 
33-4 per cent., while her raw material will enter into 45 per cent. 
of the total. 


Trade in Paper Mill Equipment. 


The United Kingdom has secured several substantial orders 
in recent years for paper machines for Canadian mills. The 
trade in pulp stones is also encouraging. The pulp and paper 
industry offers an attractive field to United Kingdom manu- 
facturers of most, if not all, of the following equipment and 
supplies :—Air compressors, automatic scales, barker knives, 
belt fasteners, bleaching powders, calenders, calender rolls, 
chain blocks, chain drives (silent and steel roller), chemicals, 
colours, conveyors (coal and ash), cranes, centrifugal clutches, 
derricks, electrical apparatus, engines—gasoline, fibre (vulcanized), 
filters—water, flexible couplings, flow meters, gauges, gravity 
recorders, hoists, knife grinders, knives, laboratory scales, machine 
tools, meters, micrometers—paper and board, microscopes, paper 
testers, recording instruments, thermometers—flue gas, thermo- 
meters—recording, tensile testers, trolleys (overhead), wire cloth, 
and felts. 
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Artificial pulp stones have appeared in the market, but they 
are much more costly than the ordinary stones. 


Iron and Steel Industries. 


Many years ago the United Kingdom had a substantial trade 
with Canada in iron and steel and their products. During the 
past 15 or 20 years this trade, in a number of lines, has dwindled, 
partly because of increased production in the Dominion. Informa- 
tion supplied by the Canadian Government Bureau of Statistics 
indicates that more than 1,000 firms are engaged in the iron and 
steel industry. While the most important mills are in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, almost every province of Canada has a share 
of the output to its credit. Canadian production includes pig 
iron and steel, the fabrication of these in the foundry and machine 
shops, the manufacture of machinery, boilers, engines, agri- 
cultural implements, railway rolling-stock, bicycles and auto- 
mobiles, and the production of the necessary parts, as well as 
the making of fine hardware and tools and the assembling of 
iron and steel, bar, sheet, rod and wire into the hundreds of articles 
found in the shops and markets of the Dominion. 


It has been pointed out by Canadian Government officials 
that the primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada 
are workable deposits of coal and iron ore to be found in juxta- 
position. The nearest approach is in Nova Scotia, where there 
is an abundant supply of coal, and iron ore is obtained from 
the neighbouring country of Newfoundland. In Central Canada, 
particularly in Ontario, where the secondary iron and steel 
industries are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies 
of coal nor workable deposits of iron ore. However, conditions 
are favourable for the finding of suitable iron ore deposits, if 
they exist, and for the benefication of some of the ores now known. 
Efforts are being made to establish this end of the business on a 
firm basis. From the manufacturing or fabricating standpoint 
conditions are much more favourable, as these areas are abun- 
dantly supplied both with hydro-electric power and the metals, 
such as nickel, chromium, molybdenum, etc., used in the manu- 
facture of alloy steels, which form an increasingly large part of 
the output from modern steelworks. Many plants now specialize 
in the large-scale production of special steels that depend for 
their successful application on the forging and _ heat-treating 
operations to which they are subsequently submitted. 


Production of iron and steel and their products in Canada 
in 1925 amounted in value to $378,434,934, an increase of 8-3 
million dollars over the output value of $370,088,674 shown for 
1924, according to a preliminary statement issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. The 1,052 active plants repre- 
sented a capital investment of 538 million dollars, and gave 
employment to an average of 77,014 persons throughout the year. 
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The values of products of Canadian iron and steel industries 
in 1925 are summarized below :— 


$ 
Pig-iron, steel and rolled products a ve, 137,888,411 
Castings and forgings .. 7 me -- . 90,215,271 
Boilers and engines a, Se ki an 4,183,973 
Agricultural implements af 7, ae 26,215,127 
Machinery m3 ei “ qs .. 30,097,863 
Motor vehicles 23 es x oy a A S30, 550 
Motor vehicles and accessories .. i4 .. 10,948,212 
Bicycles... ye ie sr Fe ot 1,166,102 


Imports into Canada of iron and steel and their products 
during the calendar year 1925 were valued at $166,573,076, as 
compared with $137,979,471 in 1924. Of this total 86 per cent. 
came from the United States and 11 per cent. from the United 
Kingdom. Exports totalled $69,481,468, of which 11-3 per 
cent. went to the United Kingdom, 9-7 per cent. to the United 
States, and 79 per cent. to other countries. Motor cars and parts 
at $39,417,614 made up 57 per cent. of Canada’s exports of iron, 
steel and their products. 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 


The Canadian imports of iron and steel during the fiscal 
year ending March, 1926, may be tabulated as follows :— 


United 
Kingdom’s 

Value. Share. 

Canadian Imports of $ $ 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. . 1,568,000 363,000 
Scrap iron or steel x 2%. 671,000 =~ 

Castings and forgings... ies 5,092,000 376,000 
Rolling-mill products, n.o.p. .. 40,581,000 7,646,000 
Tubes, pipe and fittings .. 40 3,482,000 313,000 
Wire F a6 ek 2,790,000 920,000 
Chains + ms aa Bs 726,000 202,000 
Engines and boilers 7 .. 12,862,000 729,000 


Machinery (except agricultural)... 32,032,000 4,291,000 


In all the above groups the United States is the principal 
supplier. Examining the details of the rolling-mill-products group, 
it is found that the United Kingdom supplied the greater part 
of the Canadian imports of Canada plates, etc., and of tinplates. 
The United Kingdom was also responsible for the larger share 
of the imports of iron or steel bridge parts, columns, shapes or 
sections, punched or drilled, etc. France supplied more than half 
of the cast-iron pipe imported by the Dominion, or nearly three 
times the trade of the United Kingdom and the United States 
in that item. The United Kingdom was responsible for two- 
thirds of the Canadian imports of wire cloth or woven wire or 
netting and for nearly four-fifths of the imports of wire rope. 


British firms have been able to secure a comparatively small 
share of the import trade in iron and steel. The United States 
is our principal competitor. Because of that fact and of substantial 
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Canadian production, the market does not afford the trade 
opportunities which existed several years ago. It demands, 
however, an investigation by those firms who desire to establish 
or retain their business not only for the present period but also 
for future years, when Canada will be a much larger market 
than it is at present. 


Steel Companies and Tariff Board. 


Several of the principal steel industries of Canada made a 
request in May to the Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation 
for additional tariff protection, the application of the dumping 
clause to imports from countries with depreciated currencies, and 
other changes. 

The president of the British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, appeared before the Board and submitted that the 
Customs Tariff should be amended as follows :— 


(1) By making provision for the imposition of an adequate 
special or dumping duty upon materials imported 
from countries the currency of which is seriously 
depreciated. 

(2) By removing from the dumping clause the provision 
which restricts its operation to cases in which the 
difference between fair market value and invoice 
value is 5 per cent. or over. 

(3) By amending the specific duties on the primary forms 
of iron and steel so that they may have the same 
ad valorem effect as they had when they were first 
imposed, and may have the same ad valorem effect 
as the other schedules of the Tariff. 

(4) That consideration be given to the advisability of dis- 
continuing all or most of the provisions under which 
rebates of a large proportion of duties collected are 
returned to importers of materials which might be 
produced in Canada. 

(5) That consideration be given to the cure of what is felt 
to be a discrimination against the iron and steel 
industry in Nova Scotia—to wit, the remission of 
99 per cent. of the duty on coal used to provide fuel 
for smelting ores or melting metals. 

(6) That consideration be given to the advisability of a 
general revision of the Customs Tariff, the central 
principle of which might be a 20 per cent. ad valorem 
rate upon materials produced within the British 
Empire, nothing to come within this category which 
does not contain 75 per cent. of its value in British 
material produced in British terirtory by British 
workmen, and proportionately higher rates on material 
produced in other countries, allowance for treaty 


countries being made by an intermediate tariff as at 
present. 
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With reference to the British preference the president of 
the Company submitted the following arguments to the Tariff 
Board :— 


“It is further submitted that greater importance should 
be attached to the principle of British preference, which 
might be done by making the rates on materials produced 
in any British country the basic rates in the tariff, the 
imports from all other countries being subject to higher 

rates, those from treaty countries being put in an inter- 
mediate tariff as at present. It is submitted that the average 
rate upon imports from British countries should be 20 per 
cent. ad valorem or its equivalent, and that nothing should 
be included in this category which does not contain at least 
75 per cent. of its value in British material produced in 
British territory by British workmen. 


“Under present conditions it is possible for materials 
which have been carried through the earlier stages of manu- 
facture in foreign countries, including those conducting their 
internal affairs through the medium of currencies which 
represent only a fraction of their reputed value, and merely 
assembled or subjected to the final stages of manufacture 
in British territory, to be imported into Canada at the low 
rates of duty prescribed for goods of British origin, thus 
defeating the primary object of the British preferential 
tariff. That object is to promote the interchange of the 
product of the labour of British working men in different 
parts of the Empire in so far as that is possible with due 
regard to the interests of all concerned. It is submitted 
that it was not the intention of the framers of the British 
preferential tariff to make 1t a means of giving employment 
to the subjects of foreign countries to the disadvantage 
of Canadian workmen. 


“ Tt is estimated that a tariff of customs framed on those 
principles would promote the interests of all parts of the 
Empire, that it would yield such an increase in the revenues 
of Canada as would enable the Government to abolish some 
or all of the special taxes which are felt to be a detriment to 
business in general, and especially that it would result in a 
revival in Canadian industry that would be of the greatest 
possible benefit to wage-earners of all classes in all parts of 
the Dominion.” 


With respect to the amendment of the dumping clause as 
it now exists, it was submitted that the exemption from its 
provisions of cases where the difference between fair market 
value and invoice price does not exceed 5 per cent. should be 
cancelled. It was said that this exemption was of great advantage 
to manufacturers in the United States whose works, in close 
proximity to the international boundary line, are the largest 
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distributors of iron and steel on the Continent, and who are often 
glad to dump as much of their surplus as Canada can absorb 
at a discount of 5 per cent. 


One of the main causes for dissatisfaction with the existing 
tariff is that the specific duties on the primary forms of iron and 
steel have lost their original ad valorem effect. It was stated 
that while the average ad valorem rate of duties in general is 
23-3 per cent., the average ad valorem rate on the primary forms 
of iron and steel is only 12 per cent., or only a little more than one- 
half, and that on many important commodities it is much less— 
for instance, steel billets 3 to 4-9 per cent., wire rods 8-3 to 8-5 per 
cent., and heavy angles, beams, etc., 5:5 to 7-2 per cent. 


It was submitted by the Company that in order to restore 
to the existing specific duties on some of the principal items in 
the iron and steel schedule the effect that they had, and were 
intended to have when they were imposed, and to bring them 
into line with the general effect of the tariff as a whole, they should 
be amended as follows :— 


British Inter- 

Preferential. mediate. General. 

$ per ton $ per ton $ per ton 
Pig-iron .. “ a v4 3°50 4-00 4-50 
Billets and blooms ou, Af 4-00 4-50 5:00 
Angles, tees, etc. 63 5 6-00 7°00 8-00 
Steel plates oe ¥ bes: 6-00 7°00 8-00 
Rails xy rt > ae 6:00 7:00 8:00 
Wire rods 6-00 7:00 8-00 


And not less than | 20 per cent. |224 per cent. | 25 per cent. 
upon} their value | for duty. 


It was also stated that in the last two fiscal years more than 
10 per cent. of all Customs duties collected had been returned 
in the form of rebates and drawbacks. Although a part of those 
were for rebates allowed on goods exported from Canada it is 
the opinion of the Canadian steel firm that the greater portion 
was returned to manufacturers of certain classes of commodities 
who are permitted to recover 99 per cent. of duty paid on materials 
used in their factories, although other users of the same materials 
do not enjoy this privilege. With respect to this matter the 
company’s president said :— 


“It is submitted that the principle of granting drawbacks 
of duty upon materials when used for some particular purpose 
while the users of the same material for other purposes are 
denied this privilege is a discrimination which is unfair and 
unjust, and should find no place in the Customs Tariff of 
Canada. 
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“It has been claimed that improper advantage is taken 
of the drawback provisions, and that although the regula- 
tions adopted by the Department of Customs to prevent such 
improper action appear to be sufficient, cases do occur where 
a drawback has been allowed on the grond that material 
has been used for the specified purpose ; it was really used 
for another and different purpose. The tariff items which 
permit free entry for specific purposes of materials which 
for other purposes are dutiable is of a like character, and at 
is submitted that these should receive the immediate attention 
of the Tariff Advisory Board. 


“Instances of this are found in the item ‘ wire rods,’ 
which, although dutiable for most purposes, may be imported 
free of duty for use in the manufacture of certain sizes of 
wire and galvanized wires of certain sizes when used for the 
manufacture of fencing.” 


The Algoma Steel Corporation of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
also presented a case to the Tariff Board dealing more particularly 
with some products of their works which are not made in Nova 
Scotia. 


Textile Industries. 


Trades which have made considerable progress in recent years 
are the textile industries. The gross value of products in these 
industries in 1924 was $321,355,181. Some of the principal 
items are as follows :— 


No. of Gross Value 

Product. lfactories. of Products. 
Hosiery, knit goods - ms 150 43,645,742 
Fabric gloves : re a 8 859,78 1 
Cotton yarn and blot he +o 35 69,984,875 
Cotton thread % cA S 3,654,784 
Cotton batting and wadding tie 6 1,595, 149 
Cotton and wool waste .. -, y 2,394,525 
Other cotton goods _- a 17 1,348,718 
Woollen cloths... af wee” 60 15,005,081 
Silks tk M Ws ad 10 4,381,234 


Operations of Canadian Cotton Mills —The annual reports of 
Canadian cotton companies, issued in May, and the addresses of 
officers at the annual meetings, yielded interesting facts and figures. 
The sales of Canadian Cottons, Limited, for the year ended March, 
1926, amounted to $9,606,000, compared with $8,549,000 for the 
previous year. The Company’s president stated it was difficult 
to forecast conditions in the industry for the fiscal year ending 
March, 1927. He pointed out that raw cotton was low in price 
and that goods in England and the United States were selling 
below the parity of cotton. In the Southern States this was 
particularly the case at the time. The desire for business had 
precipitated a price war which was causing concern to the mills 
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involved. The Canadian Cottons, Limited, had to meet these 
cut prices. The president expressed the opinion that the dumping 
clause of the Canadian tariff ought to operate in cases of this 
nature, but, he added, “‘ under existing regulations little is being 
done to assess a proper valuation for customs duties on such goods.”’ 


The managing director of the Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited, another important Canadian producer, stated at the 
annual meeting that the gross manufacturing profit after deprecia- 
tion, but before bond interest and dividends, represented less 
than | per cent. per yard, so that the company’s profit in a shirt 
made from material it produced and which required three yards, 
amounted to 22 cents. The fact that the company’s operating 
profits for the fiscal year ending March, 1926, were approximately 
$1,750,000, is an indication of the large output of the firm. This 
officer also stated that the company’s mills had not been able to 
operate for any extended period to the fullest capacity, nor had 
it been possible to obtain equitable prices for any length of time. 
The main reasons for these conditions, he said, were “ the un- 
satisfactory state of the textile trade in Great Britain and the 
competition from mills in the Southern States.’’ He added that 
Canadian cotton manufacturers had to meet prices which con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom brought about. They were not 
in the true sense of the word dumping prices, he continued, but 
goods had to be made in Canada under different manufacturing 
conditions. The number of mills in the Southern States had 
increased, and as each mill had been built it was operated on a 
24-hour basis. This had resulted in over-production and unsatis- 
factory prices. 


The raw cotton department of the firm had taken care of 
75 to 80 per cent. of the company’s requirement. The method 
of operating through Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
North Eastern Texas and in Georgia, by having the company’s 
representatives buy direct from the gins, had resulted in consider- 
able saving, at times amounting to as much as 24 cents a pound 
under the price which traders have to pay for cotton after sorting 
out their requirements from the day’s output of any particular 
gin. : 

Regarding the imports of cotton goods into Canada, he remarked 
that approximately 50 per cent. would be eliminated if the company 
had an opportunity of working under an equitable tariff. They 
were not worried so much about the Southern States, but the 
tariff of 12$ per cent. on greys and 15 per cent. on whites did not 
give adequate protection. This 50 per cent. share of the trade 
would mean at least $10,000,000 of business which could be taken 
care of by Canadian mills. 


Umted Kingdom's Trade in  Cottons.—The textile manu- 
facturers have frequently complained during the past year of 
competition from foreign countries and from the United Kingdom. 
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Our Canadian trade in cottons is not as extensive as in former 
years. This is due largely to the expansion of Canadian production. 
Generally British manufacturers are faced with the keenest 
possible competition in low and medium grades, but are securing 
a fairly good trade in the fine counts. Several Manchester 
exporters who have examined the Canadian market this year 
expressed the opinion that in the fine counts principally rests the 
future of our cotton trade in Canada. 


Operations of Canadian Woollen Mills —Those who speak for 
the Canadian woollen and knitting mills say that the business 
for the past twelve months has been unsatisfactory. In reply 
to the contention that the state of the wool-using industries of 
Canada is mainly due to fashion changes and a smaller consump- 
tion of wool, the following statement was made by the president 
of the Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in May, 1926 :— 


“The total consumption of woollen goods in Canada is represented 
by the sum of the imported goods and those produced by Canadian mills, 
and since about 80 per cent. of the total consumption in Canada is sufficient, 
if the goods were made in Canada, to keep every mill busy and engaging 
new employees, it will immediately be seen that the depression is not 
caused by women wearing more scanty costumes. The same consideration 
also explodes the suggestion that the depression in the industry in Canada 
is caused by a world-wide depression and not by the tremendous and 
increasing importations.”’ 


The executive of the Association, it was generally believed 
at the time, would in due course place the position of the industry 
before the Canadian Government Advisory Board on Tariff 
and Taxation, with a request for additional tariff protection. 


British Tvade in Woollens—TVhe Dominion has always been a 
good market for British woollens, and a large number of York- 
shire and other mills have their resident representatives in Canada. 
The trade has undergone certain changes, and during the recent 
period in which economies have been practised, the demand has 
been generally for goods of medium and low qualities. The 
trade in the higher-priced materials has been relatively small. 


Cloth in the Grey.—Both woollens and cottons have been 
imported in the grey in considerable quantities, and this trade 
has assumed fairly extensive proportions in recent years. There 
are several dyeing works in Eastern Canada. 


Artificial Silk.—The demand for artificial silk and its products 
has expanded, and the United Kingdom is the principal supplier 
of Canadian imports. A new industry was established at 
Drummondville, Quebec Province, 60 miles north-east of Montreal, 
in 1926, by the Canadian Celanese Company, Limited, which will 
manufacture cellulose acetate and articles produced therefrom 
under the Dreyfus patents and processes, including the manu- 
facture of artificial silk. The company are establishing a complete 
fabricating plant and a spinning and acetate factory. Until 
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the latter plant is completed the fabricating plant will be operated 
with purchased yarn. The factory, when completed, will be 
capable of producing two tons per day of silk. British, Canadian 
and United States capital is understood to be interested. 

During 1925 a firm of manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
established branch works at Cornwall, Ontario, for the production 
of artificial sulk from a pulp base. 


Ready-made Garments.—The trade in ready-made garments 
has for many years been centred in sporting garments, raincoats 
and overcoats. A certain amount of children’s wear has been 
imported in recent years, and the trade in ready-made suits has 
increased. Thre is, however, an extensive garment -making 
industry in Canada, principally in Montreal and Toronto. There 
appears, in many garment lines, to be opportunity for the sale 
of men’s rather than women’s garments of British manufacture, 
owing to the fact that styles of women’s wear so often follow those 
prevailing in the United States. 

The business in British golf hose and cashmere hosiery has 
been fairly good. British trade, however, has declined somewhat 
in fancy hose owing to Canadian production. 

As a main group the textile trades still appear to offer hope 
for the maintenance and extension of British trade in Canada, 
especially as the population of the country increases. 

Both Canadian and British textile manufacturers have 
experienced difficulties in recent years in connection with their 
sales in Canada. The establishment of an adjustment bureau 
to handle disputes between buyers and sellers, including claims 
made by buyers with respect to quality, etc., has been suggested. 
The matter has had the serious consideration of the British Agents’ 
Association in Montreal and Toronto, who have taken up the 
subject with trade interests in the United Kingdom. 


Trade in Textile and Mill Equipment.—As the population 
increases and export trade expands there will be considerable 
extension of the textile industries. This will result in a larger 
demand for textile machinery. Several United Kingdom makers 
of textile machines have obtained substantial orders during the 
past twenty years, but it is doubtful if the greatest possible trade 
has been secured. There appears to be a tendency on the part of 
some of our firms to watch for trade opportunities from a distance. 
This is satisfactory in those cases in which the Canadian buyer 
must, for one reason or another, purchase equipment made in the 
United Kingdom, but such instances are becoming rare. Foreign 
competition at close range has increased materially. Machines 
for the hosiery, silk and knit goods trade, for example, have in 
recent years been purchased almost entirely in foreign countries. 
Representation of and selling by British makers of textile equip- 
ment appears to have been spasmodic and not of a sufficiently 
permanent or aggressive character. Naturally, there are excep- 
tions, but taken as a group, my belief is that this trade can be. 
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extended by a careful survey of the field and by adequate and 
permanent representation in the Dominion. Joint representation 
of non-competitive firms might possibly be considered 


Rubber Industry. 


Considerable expansion has occurred in the Canadian produc- 
tion of rubber tires and rubber goods. 


The total value of production in the industry in 1925 was $77,595,762, . 
comprising rubber tires, etc., $47,530,786, other rubber goods $5,207,471, 
and rubber footwear $24,857,505. The output of tires and other rubber 
goods showed an increase in value over 1924 amounting to $15,277,019 ; 
rubber footwear of $4,907,297, or a total increased production for the entire 
industry in 1925 of $20,184,316. The capital invested amounted to 
$65,207,335, which was an increase over 1924 of $9,046,405. The total 
cost of all materials used in 1925 was $37,252,596, as compared with a cost 
valuation of $24,519,236in 1924. Thisis anincrease in the cost of materials 
of $12,733,360, or nearly 52 per cent. Imports of rubber and gutta-percha, 
crude, increased in quantity from 32,299,840 pounds, worth $8,199,734 in 
1924, to 44,407,421 pounds, worth $25,810,949 in 1925; other partly manu- 
factured imports were as follows for the calendar year 1925 :— 


Lbs. $ 
Rubber, hard, in sheets .. ae 256,574 170, 196 
Rubber, powdered, etc. .. a6 5,424,626 294,833 
Rubber, recovered ag “¢ 6,980,698 852,520 
Rubber substitute ie Fe 756, 153 ZZ at 
Rubber, thread not cov. pie 153,047 163,298 


« Other imports of manufactured rubber goods in 1925 amounted to 
$3,275,497, making a total importation of rubber to the value of $30,694,511 
in that year. 


British firms have found difficulty in competing in this market. 
Very few tires of United Kingdom manufacture are sold in Canada, 
and comparatively few British rubber goods of other kinds have 
found their way here. 


Types of Machinery Used.—The growth of the Canadian 
industry, which transacts not only a domestic but also a sub- 
stantial export trade, appears to offer opportunities for increased 
sales of machinery, crude rubber, chemicals and other supplies 
by British firms to Canadian rubber goods manufacturers. 


With regard to the supply of equipment to the rubber industry, 
the United States machinery manufacturers have proved per- 
sistent salesmen. The purchasing agents of the rubber factories 
have been well advised of the latest machinery of our foreign 
competitors, and the salesmen have found comparatively little 
difficulty in securing business later. Competitive bids for specified 
equipment are not usually requested. The field is somewhat 
restricted, and the purchases of mills, calenders -and similar 
equipment are comparatively few because of their long life. 
The sale of the smaller equipment is more encouraging. 
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Motor Vehicle Industry. 


Fight Canadians in every 100 owned motor vehicles in 1925. 
Figures compiled by the Bureau of Statistics show that in that 
year the total number of motor vehicles registered in Canada 
was 728,005, or 7-8 per hundred of population, of which 639,695, 
or 6-8 per hundred of population, were passenger cars. Registra- 
tion by provinces was as follows :—Ontario, 344,112; Quebec, 
97,657; Saskatchewan, 79,078; British Columbia, 56,618; 
Manitoba, 51,241; Alberta, 54,357; New Brunswick, 17,420 ; 
Nova Scotia, 20,012 ; Prince Edward Island, 2,824; and the Yukon 
the balance. 


Canadian Production of Vehicles—Canada is an important 
producer of motor vehicles. In 1925, 11 works in the Dominion 
turned out no less than 124,458 passenger cars, 22,144 lorries and 
15,368 chassis, a total of 161,970 cars. This was an increase of 
22 per cent. over 1924 and 10 per cent. above the figures for 1923, 
the previous best year, when 147,202 cars and lorries were pro- 
duced. The total value of production, including some parts 
and repair work, was $110,835,380, as compared with $88,480,418 
in 1924. Capital employed amounted to $74,678,451, a substantial 
increase of nearly 23 per cent. over the previous high point for the 
industry, attained in 1924. 


The 124,458 passengers cars manufactured in Canada were 
worth $82,201,458 at the factory. Production of open cars 
numbered 74,333, as against 67,204 in 1924, and the output of 
closed cars increased to 50,040 from 31,161 in the previous year. 
The upward trend in closed car production continued ; in 1925 
closed cars made up 40 per cent. of the total output of passenger 
cars as compared with 32 per cent. in 1924, 26 per cent. in 1923, 
20 per cent. in 1922, 16 per cent. in 1921 and 10 per cent. in 
1920. Lorry production in 1925 stood at 22,144 as against 
18,043 in the preceding year. 


Canadian Exports of V ehicles.—Export shipments from Canada 
were the highest on record. The total value of motor cars and 
parts exported during 1925 was $39,417,614, an increase of 
8 millions of dollars over 1924 and 2 millions over 1923, the previous 
best year. Exports of Canadian made passenger cars numbered 
58,005, which was about 35 per cent. of the total Canadian 
production. Lorries number 16,146 and parts were valued at 
$6,372,728. The seasonal demand in Canada with the inactive 
domestic market in certain months and the extension of the 
British preference have been important factors in the development 
of Canada’s export trade. Australia was the best market for 
Canadian passenger cars and sorries. New Zealand was next, 
followed by British India, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlement, 
British South Africa, United Kingdom, Argentine, Brazil and 
Uruguay in the order named. 
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Customs Tariff on Motor Cars.—The present duty on motor 
cars is as follows :— 


British 
Tariff ——. Prefer- Inter- General. 
Item. ential. mediate. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


438A Automobiles and motor vehi- 
cles of all kinds, n.o.p. ..|. 15 25 27 
438B | Automobiles for conveying 


passengers only, valued at 
retail with standard equip- 
ment complete at not more 
than $1,200 each; motor 
cars or motor trucks (not 
for railway or tramways) for 
carrying goods only ; motor 
cycles re or ar 124 173 20 


Under the Budget of April, 1926, as originally brought down, 
tops, wheels and bodies were dutiable at the same rates as finished 
cars (?.e., those for cars of a value of not more than $1,200 were 
to pay 124, 174 or 20 per cent. as the case might be, and those 
for higher priced cars were to pay respectively 15, 25 and 273 per 
cent.). Considerable complaint, however, was made by the 
Canadian motor car manufacturers at the reduction of the duties, 
and the following new regulations were therefore promulgated 
to offset it to some extent :— 


Motor car manufacturers are to be allowed a drawback 
of 99 per cent. of the duties paid on imported parts provided 
that the completed product is exported from Canada. They 
are to be allowed a drawback of 25 per cent. of the duties paid 
on imported parts when the completed product is for sale 
in this country only. This drawback will only be granted 
if a certain proportion of the cost of the car is accounted 
for by production in Canada. For the year ending April 15th, 
1927, this proportion has been set at 40 per cent. After 
that date it will be raised to 50 per cent. 


Consideration was also given, on the representations of the 
manufacturers of tops, wheels and bodies, to the question of 
raising the tariff on these items, and the following duties were 
imposed on these articles when imported :— 


British Preferential. Intermediate. General. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
20 274 30 


The following parts may be imported free of duty, provided 
that they are not made in Canada and that they are imported 
by manufacturers of motor vehicles for use only as original 
equipment in the manufacture of motor vehicles :—Horns, 
distributors, ammeters, instrument board lamps, oil gauges, 
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gasoline gauges, thermostats, oil filters, carburetters, purifiers 
for oil, purifiers for air, clocks, monograms of metal or enamel, 
annular ball bearings and parts thereof, lock washers, speedo- 
meters and parts thereof, vacuum tanks, gaskets of copper and of 
asbestos, rims for steering wheels, welded axle housings, electric 
terminals other than battery terminal, and fuses. 


Excise Tax on Motor Cars.—The excise tax of 5 per cent. 
is no longer imposed on motor cars valued at a retail price of not 
more than $1,200, when imported under the British preferential 
tariff or manufactured in Canada provided that, until April Ist, 
1927, not less than 40 per cent. of the cost of production has been 
incurred in the country of production. After that date 50 per 
cent. of the production cost will be the standard. The abolition 
of the excise tax on cars of the type described occurred in June, 
1926. 


Imports of Motor Vehicles——The imports of motor lorries 
during the fiscal year ending March, 1926, were valued at 
$1,772,414, representing 1,189 vehicles. Of that total 30 only 
came from the United Kingdom. The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of 6 lorries, were imported from the United States. 


-During the same year there were imported 14,935 passenger 
cars valued at $14,022,814, of which 87 only came from the United 
Kingdom and 14,844 from the United States. 


Motor vehicle parts to the value of $23,111,109 were imnptPeen 
during the same period, and the United States were responsible 
for $23,010,491 of the total. 


The imports of cars made in the United Ritiedorh therefore 
‘have been very small compared with the production in Canada 
and with imports from the United States. This is due to a 
variety of reasons, including the necessity for certain changes in 
English cars intended for sale in this market. In addition, there 
‘is the need for ‘‘service’”’ which is given in Canada by the 
makersof cars which sell most freely there. It is my belief that 
‘Canada is an excellent field for English cars provided the 
manufacturers make a thorough and personal study of the market, 
afterwards effecting the alterations necessary in design and 
applying an adequate policy of sales and service. On the other 
hand, considerable money may be. lost-in a very short period 
‘if the market is entered without the proper preliminary examination 
-and the application of the right form of distribution and service. 

The demand for motor cars in 1926 should exceed that of 
1925 by a substantial margin. Canada will probably absorb 
at least 150,000 passenger cars and lorries in 1926. 


Other Industries. 


With the exception of the rubber and sugar industries, those 
in. the vegetable products group are dependent mainly upon 
domestic farm products as raw materials. The gross value of 
the products of the seven sugar refineries in 1924 was $67,292,000 
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Notwithstanding a reduction of over $10,000,000 in the selling 
value of sugar in 1924 there was an increased production of all 
sugar amounting to nearly 30,000,000 lb. In the animal products 
group slaughtering and meat packing is the principal industry. 
In the wood and paper group the lumber industry has decreased 
in importance, and, as previously noted, the pulp and paper 
industry has made remarkable progress. 

The non-ferrous metals group comprises over 300 works. 
The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the 
first successful process was operated for the economical extraction 
of the metal from its ores. An extensive aluminium industry 
was established in Quebec Province in 1926. Large quantities of 
aluminium wire are now used for electric transmission lines, and 
quantities are used in the manufacture of such apparatus as 
cream separator parts and other light machinery. | 


One hundred and more works were engaged during 1924 
in manufacturing generators, motors, batteries, telephone and 
telegraph equipment, copper wires and cables, electric lamps, 
meters, vacuum cleaners and electrical fixtures of all kinds, 
of a total value of $56,490,000. The development of cheap 
electrical power has done much to popularize the use of electrical 
equipment, and the future demand for such apparatus will 
probably be limited only by the development of adequate power. 


Another industry of some importance consisted of 81 firms 
engaged principally in the rolling, casting and manufacturing 
of brass and copper, the principal products being castings and 
machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods 
and wire cloth. The selling value in 1924 of the products was 
$15,487,000, while the materials were worth $7,889,000. 


The petroleum refining industry is the leading one in the non- 
metallic minerals group. It is responsible for about 40 per cent. 
of the output of the group. The 14 works were established with 
a view to the economy of distribution, based on the greatest 
accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coasts 
obtain their crude petroleum from South America, Mexico and the 
United States by tank steamers, bringing transportation costs to 
aminimum. Those situated in the central part of the Dominion 
are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general 
use of the motor car has resulted in a continually expanding 
demand for gasoline and lubricating oils. The installation of 
oil-using equipment in industrial plants for generating power 
and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has also 
accelerated the consumption of fuel oil. 


_.. The chemicals group of industries has also made strides. 
Electric refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being 
extended to all the metals and electric current is also employed 
‘in their extraction from the ores. The production of aluminium, 
of cyanamide, of new refractory materials and of graphite has 
(B 41/2206)9 © 2 
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already created large industries. The fixation of nitrogen with 
its many subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of nitric 
acid, ammonium nitrate and explosives, the reduction of mag- 
nesium and the production of innumerable chemical compounds 
are now also under commercial development. Progress has been 
made in the output of calcium carbide, which can be readily 
marketed in countries dependent for their domestic manufacture 
on electrical energy derived from coal. Exports of this chemical, 
mainly to the United States, increased in value from $161,000 
in 1914 to $2,358,000 in 1923. In 1926 the figures were 
‘$1,566,407. The development of cheap electrical power has 
contributed to the advance of industries using electro-thermic 
reactions, the intense heat which it is possible to develop by 
electrical means being an especially advantageous factor. The 
output of chemicals during 1925 reached a total value of 
$114,831,000. The products include commodities of such funda- 
mental importance as fertilizers, calcium carbide, cyanamid, 
soap, paints, varnishes and wood distillates. 


V—TRADE OF CANADA. 


Canada’s foreign trade during the fiscal year ended March 3lst, 
1926, amounted to $2,255,940,000, compared with a similar 
trade in 1925 of $1,878,294,000, and in 1924 of $1,952,130,000, 
the increase over 1925 amounting to $377,645,000, or 20-1 per 
cent., and over 1924 to $303,809,000, or 15-5 per cent. Imports 
as well as exports show an improvement over the years 1925 
and 1924, the increase in exports, however, being greater than in 
imports. Of the total increase in Canada’s trade, 1926 compared 
with 1925, imports accounted for 34-5 per cent. and exports for 
65-5 per cent., whereas imports accounted for only 11°2 per cent. 
of the total increase from 1924 to 1926, while exports accounted 
for 88-8 per cent. In 1926* Canada’s import trade was valued 
at $927,402,000, as compared with $796,932,000 in 1925 and 
$893,366,000 in 1924; the increase over 1925 amounting to 
$130,470,000, or 16:4 per cent., and over 1924 to $34,035,000, 
or 3-8 per cent. 


The domestic exports for 1926 show an increase over similar 
exports in 1925 of $246,125,000, or 23 per cent., and over 
1924 an increase of $269,841,000, or 25-8 per cent. Canada’s 
total trade in 1926, shows an improvement over 1925 of 
.$377,645,000. The decrease in imports from 1921 to 1926 was 
$312,756,000, while exports show an increase of $118,109,000. 
Domestic exports increased $126,029,000, while foreign exports 
show a decrease of $7,920,000. Only in one year was the 
Dominion’s export trade greater than in 1926, viz., the war year 
1918, when it totalled $1,586,169,000, domestic exports amounting 
to $1,540,027,000 and foreign exports to. $46,142,000. 


* In this and future references to the year 1926, the fiscal year ending 
March, 1926, is indicated. 
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Favourable Trade Balance. 


For the fiscal year 1926 Canada’s favourable trade balance 
amounted to $401,134,405, an increase over the previous year 
of $116,705,299. Only on one other occasion was the Dominion’s 
favourable balance as large as in 1926, viz., 1918, when it amounted 
to $662,637,214. 

At the end of March, 1926, the favourable trade balance 
was almost entirely with the British Empire, the amount for the 
Empire being $392,631,482, and for foreign countries only 
$8,502,563. The unfavourable balance of trade with the United 
States, amounting to $123,970,454, was approximately com- 
pensated for by a favourable balance with other foreign countries. 

The increase in the favourable balance during the past two 
or three years has contributed largely to the improvement in 
Canadian exchange. On the average during the fiscal year 
1926 the Canadian dollar was practically on a parity with the 
United States dollar. 


Free and Dutiable Goods. 


Of the $927,402,000 imports, $583,051,000 represented 
dutiable goods on which $143,933,000 duty was collected, and | 
$344,351 ,000 represented free goods. The most important groups 
of imports, were in order: agricultural and vegetable products, 
fibres and textiles, iron andits products and non-metallic minerals. 


Principal Imports. 


The value of the main items imported under the several 
group headings during the past fiscal year were as follow, the 
figures being in millions of dollars:—Alcoholic beverages, 25 ; binder 
twine, 47; chemical products, 28; coal, 56; cotton, raw, 29; 
cotton, fabrics, 13; flax, hemp and jute, 17; fruits, 27; electric 
apparatus, 16; rolling mill products, 40; machinery, 32; 
vehicles, 40; automobile parts, 23; oils, 54; crude rubber, 32; 
silk fabrics, 17; and sugar, raw, 32. 


Trade with the United Kingdom. 


The trade of Canada with the United Kingdom* during the 
_year ending March, 1926, was valued at $672,988,000, compared 
with $548,252,000 in 1925, an increase of about 22-8 per cent. 
Imports accounted for 10-2 per cent. of this increase and exports 
for 89-8 per cent. In 1926 Canada’s imports from the United 
Kingdom were valued at $163,710,000, and in 1925 at $151,084,000, 
an increase of 8-3 per cent., while her total exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1926 were valued at $509,278,000 and in 1925 at 
$397,168,000, an increase in exports of 28-2 per cent. Compared 
with the “ peak’ year in Canadian trade during the post-bellum 
period (1921), the total trade shows an increase of $144,796,000. 
This gain was entirely confined to exports as the imports show 
a decrease, the increase in exports amounting to $195,049,000 
and the decrease in imports to $50,063,000. 


* Figures shewn in respect of the trade of Canada with the United 
Kingdom for 1925 and 1926 donot include trade with the Irish Free State. 
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United Kingdom ’s Share. 


From 1925 to 1926 the total increase in imports, amounting 
to $12,626,000, was general, as every main group shows an 
increase except fibres and textiles. Agricultural and vegetable 
products increased from $28,266,000 to $34,603,000, or $6,337,000. 
This was mainly due to increased imports of alcoholic beverages, 
which show a gain of $5,579,000. Animal products increased 
from $4,654,000 to $5,961,000, a gain of $1,307,000. Butter, 
cheese and furs were largely responsible for this increase. Fibres 
and textiles decreased from $72,126,000 to $70,153,000, a loss 
of $1,973,000. The decline in cotton goods and raw wool was 
chiefly responsible for the decrease in the imports of fibres and 
textiles. The imports of wood and paper increased from 
$3,438,101 to $3,473,000, iron and its products from $17,794,000 
to $17,905,000, non-ferrous metals from $4,010,000 to $5,304,000 
and non-metallic minerals from $9,649,000 to $14,227,000, an 
increase of $4,578,000. The gain in non-metallic minerals was 
chiefly due to increased imports of coal amounting to $3,614,000. 
Chemical products increased from $4,146,000 to $4,282,000, and 
miscellaneous commodities from $6,999,000 to $7,800,000. 

The United Kingdom’s share of the Canadian import trade 
in 1926 in the main groups, as compared with the share of the 
United States, is indicated in the following table :— 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING Marcu, 1926. 
({n millions of dollars.) 


Total Imports Imports 
* Imports for from the from the 
ree Con- United United 
sumption. Kingdom. States. 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

AES eo 5 a i? 3B 203 34 98 
Animal products ns 5s 49 6 33 
Fibres and textiles + ~ 184 70 fhe 
Wood and paper ae 6 ie 40 3 34 
Iron and products Ac 7. 181 18 158 
Non-ferrous metals bf ae 47 5 39 
Non-metallic minerals .. is 139 14 110 
Chemical products ihe vi 28 4 18 
Miscellaneous... ede 2s 53 8 38 


These figures indicate that only in one group (fibres and 
textiles) does our share of trade approach anything like the 
proportion enjoyed by the United States. 


Effects of Industrial Uncertainty. 

The uncertainty of the industrial position in the United 
Kingdom during a considerable period of 1926, caused partly 
by the coal strike, has adversely affected trade with Canada, 
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The importance of deliveries at the stipulated time has already 
been referred to in this report. In one case an order valued at 
$40,000 was given to a firm in Europe, in spite of the desire of 
the buyers to place it in England, solely because British firms 
could not, on account of the uncertainty of industrial conditions 
at home, guarantee delivery by a particular date. This is merely 
one of many instances which might be cited. 


The effect of the coal strike upon the export trade in coal 
to Canada was observed not only in a stoppage of Canadian 
imports from the United Kingdom, but also by the commencement 
of a trade in anthracite coal on the part of Holland. and Germany. 
The trade in Welsh and Scotch anthracite has grown in a few 
years to 654,553 short tons (fiscal year ending March, 1926). After 
that date the imports of British coal practically ceased. Whether, 
when conditions improve at home, it will be possible to re-establish 
the trade, which was built up in face of fierce competition from 
the United States, it is not possible to say. In addition, one must 
reckon with suppliers, such as Germany and Holland, who had 
not previously been an important factor in the coal trade of the 
Dominion. 


VI—NATIONAL FINANCE AND THE OUTLOOK. 


The national balance sheet, presented by the Finance Minister 
in April, showed a surplus of revenue over expenditure of nearly 
$34,000,000 in the operation for the year ended March, 1926. 
There was a reduction of net debt of $22,353,000, and an increase 
of $13,000,000 in the operating profits of the Canadian (Govern- 
ment) National Railways. 


From the Budget proposals a reduction of $25,000,000 annually 
in taxation is anticipated. The income tax upon corporations 
has been reduced from 10 to 9 per cent. and all surtaxes abolished. 


Growth of Canada. 


The population of the country has increased 77 per cent. 
in the last 25 years. The bank deposits have increased 624 per 
cent. in the same period; imports, 369 per cent.; exports, 
593 per cent.; wheat production, 650 per cent.; newsprint 
production, 915 per cent. ; pig iron production, 562 per cent. ; 
coal consumption, 371 per cent.; and freight carried, 218 per 
cent. 


The tangible wealth of the country was estimated in 1921 
at $22,195,000,000. The net value of commodities produced in 
Canada in 1923 is estimated at $3,051,000,000. These figures 
represent substantial increases over previous years. Although 
there are not available later estimates, there is every reason to 
believe current figures substantially exceed those of 1921 and 
1923. 
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National Problems. 


Canada has one-sixteenth of the earth’s land surface and one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the world’s population. Those who know 
the country have faith in its future development. With regard 
to its problems, a prominent Canadian pointed out in a public 
utterance at Toronto in May last that the proximity to Canada of 
a rich country complicated the Dominion’s economic problems. 
In Canada, he said, questions of population, settlement and trans- 
portation differed from those elsewhere, and as a result, Canadian 
economic problems were acute and difficult to solve satisfactorily. 


Result of Good Crops. 


The increased income of Canada from the wheat crop and 
the improving trend of business are reflected in the data of 
Canadian foreign trade. The last six months of 1925 were the 
best half-year from a trade standpoint which the country has 
enjoyed during the past five years. From the depressed conditions 
of 1921 and the first half of 1922 an improvement in both exports 
and imports was noted in the last half of 1922 and in 1923. The 
year 1924 was less active, but 1925, particularly the latter half 
of the year, showed improvement. The increase in exports 
during the latter half of 1925, as compared with the previous 
years, is due almost. entirely to the heavy wheat exports 
and to the good price obtained. The export figures denote a 
satisfactory increase in income, particularly by farmers, and 
resulted in increased buying in 1926. The upward trend of 
imports in 1925 and in 1926 reflects the business improvement 
in progress. 

The farming community had a generally satisfactory year in 
1925. The value of the wheat crop was $467,000,000, an increase 
of 46 per cent. over the value of the 1924 crop. Notwithstanding 
that much of the proceeds had to be applied to debt liquidation, 
business generally was greatly benefited during 1926. 

The wages of Canadian factory workers and the produce of 
Canadian farmers are now substantially above what they were 
in 1913, and the purchasing power of farm produce raised in 
Canada has increased steadily from 1923 to the present time. 
The fact that both classes of Canadian producers are obtaining 
a larger remuneration in goods for the work which they perform 
is partly due to the reduced valuation on a number of commodities 
which are not produced in Canada to any degree. 


Crop Outlook for 1926. 


The crop outlook for the autumn of 1926 was satisfactory. 
If the good crops anticipated are actually harvested, the farmers 
will be enabled to conclude the liquidation of their debts and the 
country as a whole should be in a better position with a larger 
purchasing power in 1927 than has been the case for several years. 

The number of commercial failures has consistently declined 
during the past five years. The number of failures in 1925 was 
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less than half the total for 1922, and the figures during 1926 
continue to reflect the improvement. 

As this is written in the early autumn signs multiply to confirm 
the conviction that business throughout the Dominion is running 
on a much higher level than it was a year ago. 


General Outlook for 1927. 


Generally the outlook for 1927 is good. British firms, who 
know or will acquire intimate knowledge of the market, should be 
able, in many trades, to establish their business or increase their 
sales in Canada. 


Investment of Capital. 


Those who study the growth of Canada, particularly the 
development of its natural resources, including water power, 
and of its industries, cannot fail to observe the large amounts of 
capital which have been, and are invested, in the country by 
the United States. This is followed by the keen personal 
interest of. those making the investments and, to say the least, 
the direction of purchasing power is influenced thereby to a 
considerable degree. Capital for Canadian development received 
from any country is naturally welcome. The position, however, 
is a matter for the serious concern of capitalists and others in the 
United Kingdom, and the question perhaps may be asked as-to 
whether the United Kingdom is giving sufficient attention, at 
first rather than second hand, to the opportunities for the invest- 
ment of British capital in Canada. Larger investments might 
have great influence in developing the resources of Canada and 
in directing her purchasing-power in channels advantageous 
both to Canadian and United Kingdom interests. This is a phase 
of Empire building in Canada that seems worthy of greater con- 
sideration in the United Kingdom. 
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APPENDIX I. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO CANADA DURING 
EACH OF THE YEARS ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1925 AND 1926, DISTIN- 
GUISHING THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES WHENCE CONSIGNED, 


Years ended 3ilst March. 
1925. 1926. 


1,000 Dollars. 1,000 Dollars. 


United Kingdom (a) 151,084 163,710 
Australia 2,635 3,042 
Bermuda a Tie 77 
British East Indies 12,942 16,927 
British Guiana .. 6,939 4,502 
British South Africa 86 130 
British West Africa 196 407 
British West Indies 14,883 9,972 
Hong Kong , 1,830 1,546 
Newfoundland .. 1,643 1,615 
New Zealand t: 1,191 pad ite 
Other British Empire .. 1,484 3,044 

Total British Empire 194,988 207,697 
Argentina 6,263 me J MB 
Belgium 5,068 6,958 
Brazil 1,818 1,849 
China 2,530 2,548 
Cuba 7,798 11,063 
France 18,461 19,162 
Germany 6,788 9,981 
Greece 433 335 
Italy 1,930 2,996 
Japan 6,985 9,564 
Mexico .. 2,07) 3,684 
Netherlands 5,083 6,854 
Norway .. 741 631 
Russia 3 7 
Sweden .. 1,243 1,126 
Switzerland 7,802 7,460 
United States ae 509,780 609,825 
Other Foreign Countries 16,541 22,001 

Total Foreign Countries 601,944 719,706 

ToTaL IMPORTS 796,932 927,403 


(a) Excludes the Irish Free State. 


APPENDIX II. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUE OF THE TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM 
CANADA DURING EACH OF THE YEARS ENDED 31ST MArRcH, 1925 AND 
1926, DISTINGUISHING THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF FINAL DESTINA- 
TION. 

Years ended 31st March. 
1925. 1926. 


1,000 Dollars. 1,000 Dollars. 


United Sees (a) 395,843 508,250 
Australia 12,035 15,436 
Bermuda 1,734 1,141 
British East indies 6,156 11,596 
British Guiana .. 2,423 yeas) 
British South Africa 9277 9,078 
British West Africa 395 587 
British West Indies 10,848 13,295 
Hong Kong L710 1,886 
Newfoundland .. 2 7 11277 
New Zealand n 15,079 16,561 
Other British Empire .. 6,932 7,229 

Total British Empire 475,133 598,593 
Argentina 10S 27 12,640 
Belgium 16,640 22,707 
Brazil 3,417 4,832 
China 7,838 24,473 
Cuba 7,142 8,525 
France 10,290 13,992 
Germany 24,235 30,744 
Greece 5,370 3,710 
Italy 14,143 12,789 
Japan 22,046 34,695 
Mexico .. 2.856 2,987 
Netherlands 12,644 23,477 
Norway .. 2,091 6,768 
Russia 11,669 3,788 
Sweden .. 3,907 3,543 
Switzerland 745 Teale 
United States 417,417 474,890 
Other Foreign Countries 21,162 30,861 

Total Foreign Countries 593,934 716,600 

TotTaL DomMEsTIC EXPORTS 1,069,067 1,315,193 


(a) Excludes the Irish Free State. 
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REPORTS by H.M. Trade Commissioners, Commercial, Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers on commercial and financial conditions in the following 
countries, issued, or in course of preparation, by the Department of 
Overseas Trade :— 


A.—During the year 1926. 


Argentina A ent ete Othe ese 4G.) Guatemala, Honduras, 

Austria gaa than Ofet ( 18470.) El Salvador ave 25. Od... ,(25..1d.) 
Belgian Congo me 18..6a." (1s> 7d.) Hungary 7 eat lee Oikcet (1a. 4a 
Belgium aes »» 48.0d. (4s. 2d.) Ltaly ss ne ase>'OSe, 60,» . (38. 82:) 
Bolivia hs “ye ws 6d. (644d.) Japan ... ni say eee Ole (abe OG.) 
Brazil... a ee ees OG Fa.) Netherlands ... sav. OS OA: dos. 2s) 
Bulgaria Fey we 1s. Od. (1s. 04d.) Newfoundland ws. 28. 3d. ~ (287 4d.) 
Chile ... $< ere, reels, Sites (oe 7d.) Panama and Costa Rica ls. 0d. (1s. 04d.) 
China ... st doer ae Od.~i(2s.\1d.) Paraguay roy lS. 0d, ne Osd.) 
Cuba ... ls, Od. (1s. 04d.) Philippine Islands -.. 9d. (98d.) 
Dominican Republic Portugal P , Is. 6d. (1s. 7d.) 
’ and Hayti-. fee AS tse a.) Roumania ... wee 2S. Od. (2s.-1d.) 
East Africa ... SATO ER Spain by, 250. Odee (2S. 24.) 
Ecuador vee ... Is. 0d. (1s. 04d.) United States of America 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 
Egypt Ses ieee hoe Oters (isi fA) Uruguay a vF wos Od, : (94d.) 
Germany “vs .. 48. 6d. (4s. 8d.) Venezuela .... ee 1s! Oa! (1s. 04d.) 

B.—During the year 1927. 

Brazil... xed .» (In preparation.) . - Peru vat «ss (In preparation.) 
Canada wi ae ~- (See cover.) Siam ms --. (In preparation.) 
France .ee (In preparation.) Report on the Japan- 

New Zealand.. ... (In preparation.) ese Cottoa Industry (In preparation.) 
Palestine al ... (In preparation.) | 


Annual subscription for the above reports, including postage to any 
a of the world, £3. 


Survey of Overseas Markets, based on information prepared by the 
Départment of Overseas Trade and the Board of Trade for the Committee 
on Industry and Trade: with an introduction by the Committee. 1925, 
Price; 6s. net (6s, 9d.). 


(The above publications can be obtained from the addresses given on the 
title-page of this Report. All prices are net, and those in parentheses include 
postage.) 


Printed under the authority of H1s MAJESTY’s STATIONERY OFFICE 
By Harrison and Sons, Ltd., 44-47, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


(B 41/2206) 14096-128/950 1000 1/27 H&S, Ltd. Gp. 41. 


TO POWER USERS OVERSEAS. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY REPORT. 


Mr. H. H. Enman, Fuel Engineer, Winnipeg, writes : 


‘‘Our experience with the Turbine Furnace 
would justify the statement that for the smaller 
plants burning low grade fuels, they are much 
superior to any other type of furnace grate or 
mechanical stoker.’’ 


He then sets out some of the particular advan- 
tages, amongst them the ability of the furnace 
to burn about 100% more coal per unit of area 
than is possible with ordinary hand-fired grates. 


fmf 
Gan naa 


= 


TURBINE FURNACES for ALL INDUSTRIES. 
They burn every kind of CANADIAN Fuels. 


Mr. Enman adds: ‘ The maintenance cost of the Turbine 
Furnace equipment has, up to the present time, been nil, no 
renewals of any kind being required ’’ (34 years after). 


Fill in your name and address, cut out this advertisement and post 
to us and we will send you USERS’ REPORTS :— 


The TURBINE FURNACE 
Co., LTD., 
238b, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telegrams: Asunder-Holb, London. Telephone: Museum 4365. 


Agents for Canada: East, F. W. Pennock & Co., 3710, Park Avenue, Montreal. 
ag o West, W. W. Hicks & Co., 567, Banning St., Winnipeg. 


- : Peecnaneepeenentonna skagen aeeteaaeeeneeeietenneh teatro oe sek 
ec pg ee ee a RR RR Een OT Ocoee oom fie © ae ae pe nn 
‘ : ae ne i 
7 ery : 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


Wages ‘and the State: A Comparative Study of the Problems of 
. State Wage Regulation. eat i Te Genel a int ahoaee 8vo.. 
450 pp. I6s. pti ty | | 


‘The Times.—‘* An unnoticed revolution ed taken place ‘in the present century in the attitude 3, 
of Governments to wages. Mrs. Burns has. compiled a chronicle of this revolution, and made a 
searching examination of the problems of principle that it raises, The time was ripe for such a 
survey, and it has been well done . ... the chief value, perhaps, of Mrs. Burns’ analysis lies in 
._ the success with which she reveals the practical difficulties that arise inevitably out of ony attempt 
to apply hard and fast rules to the question of wages.’ 


Papua of To-day: An Australian Colony in the Making. re 
| SiR HUBERT MURRAY, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Judicial Officer of Papua. ‘Demy Svo. 390 PP. apie : 
Illustrations and five Maps. 21s. | Hi 


Sunday Times.—' Sir Hubert Murray has made excellent use of his one-and- -twenty years of official 

_ life in Papua, and has accumulated a store of intimate knowledge, ethnographical, historical, social, 

economic, and topographical, which makes his book one of the most valuable contributions to the 
class to which it belongs published for many wae ind ir 


Co-operation at Home and Abroad. By CUR RAY, MOA} “Late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Economic 
History, University of Toronto. ' Third Edition with Supplementary 
Chapters dealing with the Progress of Co-operation in the United — 
ner oe to 1918, Agricultural Co-operation in the Canadian 

- West and the Canadian Wheat Pools., Demy 8vo. 480 pp. 15s. 


| Economist,—* This is a really useful book which should bold the ground for some time as a 
standard work on its subject,’ 


, 


Essays in Applied Pevioniien: 3 ae) A. C. PIGOU, MA., Professor 
. of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge ara 
Edition. Demy 8vo.. 198 pp. Ios. 6d. 


. - Blackwood’s Magazine:—‘“* Non taulenice readers will obtain from Professor Pigou’ s book some 
_ idea of the interest’ which can be infused into the ‘dull science ’ when the aicuppaape te of | economic 
W) ROO briipies is, in sufficiently capable hands. sf 


De Ae History of the Canadian Pacific ‘Reat@ay: By HAROLD A 
INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department of Political Economy 
in the University of Toronto. Demy 8vo. 376 pp. 12s. 6d. — 


‘The Times Literary Supplement. a, tf The first part is a fully documented sketch of the seine Be 
and economic development of Canada in the days before the coming of the railway. . , he 
latter part is.a study, largely statistical, of the expansion of the remAy: bg passengers, 
See and aarti 4 3 € 


American Banking: Methods. By LEONARD LE’ MARCHANT 
MINTY, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Comm., Certified Associate of 
_ the Institute of Bankers, with an Tatroduction by Sir DRUMMOND 
DRUMMOND FRASER, K.B.E.; M-Comm. Demy 8vo. . 460 pp. 15s. 


The “Financial News.—“ The book is interesting not only on account. of the full and detailed 
"iy information it affords, and of the similarities and contrasts in practice it ._presents, but because 
_ incidentally, and Ph aul from definite intention, it throws an instructive light on the financial 
ke eae 4 and influences which have pele and are still shaping, business conditions on the 
other side.” 


14 GREAT iri a pays S.W.l 


See 


CANADIAN PACI F ic 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


giving travellers the distinct advantage of STEAMSHIPS © 
RAILWAYS and HOTELS under. one management, 
ensuring one high standard of comfort, through connections 
and simplicity in booking arrangements. 


FOR NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 


book by Canadian Pacific, via Canada, connecting with 
Canadian - Australasian Line. The quickest and most 
interesting route from Europe. | Lots 


SUMMER TOURS IN CANADA AND U.S.A. 
can be arranged at special rates by the Canadian Pacific for 
any périod to suit. individual requirements. Ask for 
particulars of the new class of Holiday Travel—Tourist 
Third Cabin. | 


WORLD & MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
by Canadian Pacific Liners direct from Southampton. ‘Rates 
from £3 3s. per day inclusive. 


FOR SAFETY OF FUNDS CARRY 
Canadian Pacific Travellers’ Cheques 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 CHARING CROSS, 103 LEADENHALL ST., 
/OWaA E.C3 
LONDON 


or local agents everywhere. 


GREATEST nae. 


